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FOREWORD 


The Middle East is seething. That fact can scarcely be news to those who have read the headlines in 
recent months. The true significance of the depth and nature of the ferment in that area is not to be found in 
the riots of irrational mobs nor in the intransigent statements of political leaders nor in occasional border 
clashes, sometimes costly to life and property. 

There is a more constructive side of the ferment in these ancient lands, all of which are struggling in 
the throes of a new birth. It is not surprising that their nationalism is hypersensitive, for most of their pres- 
ent leaders have grown to maturity under the shadow of imperialist controls. Liberation to them is a recent 
fact, affecting their own lives and fortunes, not a mere historic tradition. Foreign domination has so condi- 
tioned their thinking that a// foreigners are still suspect—perhaps especially those “bearing gifts”—for truly 
disinterested foreign assistance still seems incredible to them. Even the World Bank’s offer to finance Egypt’s 
greatest present dream, the great new dam at Asswan, was appraised with cautious scepticism; the terms of 
the loan looked too much like the terms of the Suez Canal financing, which had been used by Britain as basis 
for her long and only recently terminated occupation. 

It has been well said that “the trouble with Egypt is that she is trying to undergo three revolutions at 
once: the American Revolution to run out the Redcoats; the Frenchf Revolution to depose a King and build 
a Republic; and the Social Revolution—to remake an entire economy.” Most of the other countries of the 
area are attempting to combine at least the first and last of these three revolutions, and even where monarchy 
prevails, there is often an effort to democratize it somewhat. 

One cannot spend any length of time in the Arab world without becoming deeply aware of the emo- 
tional stresses and tensions that beset that region. When a casual reference at a dinner party to some wholly 
unrelated international question can precipitate a tirade on the Israel problem from otherwise self-possessed 
guests, one learns to steer the conversation into safer channels, reluctantly accepting the fact that rational 
give-and-take discussion of international affairs may be impossible under present conditions. However irra- 
tional this attitude may seem to us, the fact that it exists is serious and very real, and should be taken into 
account in determining our own policies—remembering that in such a situation of psychological tension 
what we say and how we say it may be even more important than what we do. Actions do not always speak 
louder than words, especially when the actions can be misinterpreted or the words distorted! 

Bitter opposition to the very existence of the political state of Israel is almost the only issue on which the 
whole Arab world appears united. Surprisingly rarely does this bitterness aganst Israel seem to involve anti- 
semitism: The Jews in Cairo attend their synagogues without molestation, and seem to suffer no more from 
discrimination than do the Coptic Christans. In Jordan, where the border cuts through farmland belonging 
to schools and individuals, and where the presence of large concentrations of refugees serves to keep the issue 
alive in personal terms, the word “Israel” and its derivatives have been expurgated from the hymnals! Yet 
the recent riots there were not directed against Jews; actually the greatest sufferers were the refugees them- 
selves, some of whom took off their own coats and soaked them in kerosene to start the fires—fires which de- 
stroyed their own winter supply of kerosene for heating and cooking and quantities of warm clothing they 
desperately needed. Mobs are always irrational but seldom so ruthlessly disregard their own personal 
interests. 

It is tragic that the plight of the refugees has become a political issue, deliberately kept alive as a sym- 
bol of irreconcilable conflict. Their grievance is a real one, and will continue to fester until there is on both 
sides a will to solve it. Compromise is not easy where feelings run so deep, and this is one issue on which the 
Arab world sees no justification for compromise. Yet unless some satisfactory solution can be found—and 
quickly—the issue remains explosive, and the lives of thousands of potentially productive citizens are being 
stultified. This loss of potential human resources is one that the world can ill afford, nor can we safely ignore 
the risk of wider conflict that might be precipitated by an explosion in this Middle East tinderbox. 

Yet in spite of these superficial tensions the deeper significance of the revolutionary ferment in the 
whole Middle East lies in its forward look: the emphasis on progress in technical development, on modernity. 
These countries are very consciously directing their energies toward the future; one cannot but be impressed 
with their enthusiasm. Sometimes naive and misdirected, sometimes diverted by the extraneous issues of con- 
current internal political revolution, sometimes hampered by memories conditioned by the imperialism they 
have known until so recently, the social and economic progress these countries are making is nevertheless the 


most impressive factor in the Middle East today. 
Louise J. Depicar 
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The Security Council of the United Nations in Session 





The United Nations Grows— 


Numerically 


Does Bigger Mean Better? 


Membership in the United Nations is by the terms 
of the Charter open to two categories of states: origi- 
nal members and members by admission. 

The Charter makes eligible to “original” member- 
ship those “states which” either had signed the Dec- 
laration by United Nations of January 1, 1942, or 
were participants in the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization at San Francisco (in 
1945). The founders tacitly assumed that all states 
thus qualified by their antecedent or their actual asso- 
ciation and activities were “peace loving” and were 
able and willing to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter; there was no question of their subjecting 
one another to tests or to procedures of election; and 
the Charter specifies only that to become “original 
members,” those states shall sign and ratify that in- 
strument. (See U.N. Charter, Article 3). 
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Former Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State; later Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. 


Membership by admission is quite another matter. 
The founders specified: “Membership . . . is open to 
all other peace loving states which accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the . . . Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out those obligations”; and “The admission of 
any [sic] such state will be effected by a decision of 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council.” (U.N. Charter, Article 4.) 

Brought into existence in 1945, the United Nations 
achieved during the next five years a membership of 
60 states. Thereafter, during another five years no 
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addition was made to that number: applicants for ad- 
mission, one after another and time after time, were 
rejected, most of them by exercise of the veto in the 
Security Council by the Soviet Union. On the morn- 
ing of December 14, 1955, the United Nations still 
had 60, and only 60, members. By the end of that 
day, however, the number had been increased to 76: 
of some 20 applicants, 16 had been admitted—had 
been made new members, by election—in consumma- 
tion of a “package deal.” 

The story of the maneuvering and manipulation by 
which this consummation was arrived at cannot yet be 
—and need not be—told in its entirety. Enough of it 
is known and has been told to make abundantly clear 
that in the United Nations as in the world at large 
there come into collision two opposed and irreconcila- 
ble principles: the principle of government by men 
and the principle of government by law; and that in 
this particular encounter as in all too many other in- 
stances in recent years considerations of fancied and 
declared “expediency” prevailed as against express 
and acknowledged provisions of law. 

In the prescriptions of the Charter there is no in- 
dication of its having been thought by the founders 
that membership in the United Nations should be 
made to embrace the whole of the community of 
states or nations. On the contrary, scrutiny of the 
statement of “Purposes and Principles” (Articles 1 
and 2 of the Charter) and of the provisions for 
“Membership” (Articles 3, 4, 5 and 6) makes clear 
that the founders realized and all member states have 
agreed that only such states as are “peace loving” 
and are adjudged able and willing to carry out the 
prescribed purposes and principles of the Organiza- 
tion should be members, and that there have been and 
there may be, in respect to admission to and tenure 
of membership, states qualified and states mot quali- 
fied. The Charter provides not only for original 
membership and for admission to membership on a 
basis of specified qualifications, but for suspension 
and expulsion of members. 

Also, there is no evidence of there having existed 
or having evolved a concept on the part of the public 
at large that all countries must or should be members 
of the United Nations. That concept may have ex- 
isted from the outset in the minds of some of the 
founders—and in some minds before and after them 
—but the idea that the United Nations should be all- 
embracing, “universal”, in its membership has made 
articulate headway only during recent years and only 
in the minds and utterances of United Nations en- 
thusiasts and of some strategically positioned officials. 
Whence this idea came, how it was implanted and 
how nourished may be left to speculation. Known 
and of primary importance is the fact that in the year 
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1955 it was entertained in the minds of more than a 
few officials concerned with formulation of policies 
in or with regard to the United Nations and, thus and 
there cultivated, was caused in December of that year 
to bear fruit. 

The “package deal” was “thought up” and was 
“put over” by “professionals.” It was responsive not 
to a popular demand but to a political urge and urg- 
ing on the part of and among political personages. It 
was formulated and designed by a few highly placed 
officials. It was put by certain of those officials into 
the hopper of diplomacy as a device intended to serve 
a certain declared particular purpose, that of enlarg- 
ing the membership of the United Nations. Its 
adoption, if and when, would, of course, serve inci- 
dentally some national purposes and, perhaps, per- 
sonal interests. 

Once in the hopper, this proposal was submitted 
ultimately to the consideration of the United Nations. 
There, in the Assembly and in the Security Council, 
it was tossed and turned by and among the repre- 
sentatives of many of the member states. It was ap- 
proved in the Assembly by an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote. It was rejected in the Security Council 
by vetoes, one cast by the Republic of China (against 
Outer Mongolia) and thirteen cast by the Soviet 
Union. Soon thereafter, on December 14, the Soviet 
Union proposed a revised version, a new package list 
leaving out Japan and Outer Mongolia. In the light 
of all that had preceded, no member, not even the 
Republic of China, was at that point in position to 
object. This proposal was promptly approved by the 
Security Council, and the 16 states thus packaged 
were forthwith elected by the Assembly. A further 
effort by the United States on the next day to cause 
the Security Council to go on record as recommend- 
ing to the Assembly the admission of Japan at its 
next session was defeated by an adverse vote of the 
Soviet Union; and a similar effort by the Soviet 
Union on behalf of Outer Mongolia and Japan was 
defeated by the abstention of all but one—the Soviet 
Union—of the members of the Council. 

So, the purpose of enlarging the membership of 
the United Nations was achieved; but the “package” 
which came out of the hopper differed considerably 
from that which had been put in; and the enlarge- 
ment thus achieved, together with the omissions, may 
be expected to serve in major measure purposes very 
different from those envisaged by the proposers of 
the original “package.” 

There was, of course, for tactical reasons, no sug- 
gestion that Communist China be included; and a 
proposal that the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of Vietnam be included promptly evoked a Soviet 
“niet.” All along the line and far and wide, the For- 
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eign Offices of most of the member states, together 
with their spokesmen, had become partisans of and to 
the idea of adding largely to the number of the 
United Nations’ members, regardless of logic or of 
argument contra, on the theory, apparently, that with 
increase in number there will be increase in effective- 
ness; and on the assumption, it must be reasoned, on 
the part of each, that support by it of a proposal 
whereunder states favored by it would be admitted 
would serve toward safeguarding and increasing, in 
relations with those states and in the forum of the 
United Nations, the influence of the state for which 
it spoke. 

Most significant, though, and most disturbing, was 
the fact that, even while admitting, affirming or 
agreeing that the “package” procedure was incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Charter and that 
some of the countries listed were less than qualified, 
speaker after speaker declared it expedient, affirmed 
that it represented the will of the majority, and 
urged that it be adopted. Government of and by 
men! “What is the Constitution among friends?” 
Only one government, that of the Republic of China, 
saw fit to declare the proposal unlawful and immoral 
and inexpedient, to contend that it was prejudicial to 
the purposes and interests of the United Nations, and 
to announce that it would vote against admission of 
one at least of the countries; and only one other 
government, that of Cuba, saw fit to support, in part, 
China’s contentions. Furthermore, to the shame of 
those concerned, there were emitted from some 
quarters suggestions that the Republic of China be 
penalized forthwith for its temerity for thus chal- 
lenging the views and defying the “will of the ma- 
jority,” and diplomatic pressure was brought to bear 
on that member’s government and spokesmen toward 
causing it to conform. 

The situation produced by the transaction consum- 
mated, the admission of the 16 states listed in the 
Soviet Union’s package proposal and the leaving out 
of Japan and Outer Mongolia, was far from satis- 
factory to many of the governments which were in 
effect trapped, by their own antecedent utterances 
plus the clever maneuvering of the Soviet Union, 
into voting for it; and, in the light of subsequent re- 
flection, gives ground for no small amount and de- 
gree of misgiving—this especially in relation to 
future developments in today’s global “cold war” 
and particularly as regards difficulties confronting the 
United States. 

Previously, in its leadership of the opposition to 
machinations of the Soviet-Communist conspiracy, 
the United States had been able to count most of the 
time on a majority among the 60 members, for sup- 
port, in United Nations deliberations and operations, 
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of the free world point of view. Now, however, 
with the addition of the 16 members admitted in re- 
sponse to the Soviet proposal on December 14 last, it 
is by no means certain that among the 76 members a 
majority may be relied upon for such support. Of 
the 16 new members, only 3 can be adjudged defi- 
nitely committed to the free world point of view; 4 
lie within the Soviet-Communist bloc; and 9 hold 
views or have orientations, or both, which will render 
their alignments uncertain. 

The putting off, at Soviet instance, of decision re- 
garding Japan—and regarding Outer Mongolia— 
together with the Soviet Union’s bracketing of those 
two countries for consideration in the year now cur- 
rent foreshadow developments embarrassing to the 
United States; and the continuing pressure of many 
governments, both “Western” and “Eastern,” for 
admission of Communist China bids fair to add to 
and compound the difficulties which may be added to 
those which already attend the task of safeguarding 
the interests of the United States and defending and 
promoting the cause of freedom and security in a 
world wherein the many, both of peoples and of 
governments, seem ever more inclined to look to the 
few for sustenance and protection. 

The enlargement of the United Nations by the 
process and in the manner above sketched should be 
highly gratifying to the Soviet Foreign Office and all 
of its agents. It increases their credit and that of the 
Communist empire in the bank of power politics. 
They will make the most of a claim that it was they 
who made concessions at the outset and they who 
made the proposal toward the end which brought in 
the 16 new members. They will not fail to cultivate 
those of the 16 who may be susceptible. What re- 
semblance, if any, there may be between the spirit of 
60 plus 16 in the United Nations and the “Spirit of 
Geneva” only time and the tides and currents of con- 
tinuing conflict will tell. 

At no time, in no context, and by no one should it 
be forgotten that, arrayed on one side in this conflict 
are men intent on making “universal” a regime of 
government by men, government by a few for a few; 
and on the other side, men and nations committed to 
the principle of government by and under law, gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” In the past, every “deal” entered into between 
the two wherein the latter have compromised with 
principle and disregarded law in favor of considera- 
tions of “expediency” has been turned by the former 
to the advantage of the Soviet-Communist empire. 
It can only be hoped that in this instance the deal 
consummated toward making the United Nations 
membership “universal” will in the aftermath be 
used by free nations to advance the cause of freedom. 
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The Charter Under Review * 


Article 109 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that a proposal to call a conference to review 
the Charter should be considered by majority vote 
at the 10th session of the General Assembly. At San 
Francisco that provision split the difference between 
those who liked the Charter and those who wanted 
to tinker with it some more. For three or four years 
the issue has been discussed, and as the problem has 
been examined more carefully great expectations have 
been distilled into minor hopes. This recession was 
formalized by the General Assembly on November 
21, 1955, in a resolution deciding in principle that 
a conference to review the Charter should be called, 
its date to be fixed in 1957. What seemed to some 
vocal delegates in 1945 to offer a great reform op- 
portunity in ten years, now appears to be a dilatory 
execution of an obligatory provision after twelve 
years. 

The late Leo Pasvolsky, whose influence in mak- 
ing the Charter was second to none, headed a Brook- 
ings project to record the making, the history and the 
experience of the Charter against the time when pub- 
lic opinion might affect the review conference. This 
volume is one of a series of seven. A better selection 
of authors could not have been made, for Messrs. 
Wilcox and Marcy of the consultant staff of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations are both highly 
experienced in objective analysis of complex problems 
for a diverse and opinionative clientele. The result 
is a comprehensive examination of the proposals, 
ideas, thoughts and thoughtlets of those who would 
change the Charter, each set forth clearly, dissected 
expertly, and judiciously appraised. Over all, not 
much revision of the Charter is indicated. 

Writers whose duty it was to staff the subcommit- 
tee which held hearings in 11 cities and took 2032 
pages of testimony on what ought to be done with 
the Charter ineluctably opine that “the information 
gathered will no doubt be helpful.” But that Sena- 
torial gesture of consulting the “grass roots” is cited 


*Proposals for Changes in the United Nations. By Francis O. 
Wilcox and Carl M. Marcy. (Washington, The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1955, Pp. xiv, 537. $5.00.) 
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BY DENYS P. MYERS 


only twenty-one times in 477 pages of analysis, and 
all except six of the quotations are by official persons. 
The citizen-voter had his say off the top of his mind, 
and no Senator lost a constituent thereby—even if his 
reputation for statesmanship was not enhanced by the 
testimony. 

The longer “revision” of the Charter has been dis- 
cussed the more support has been had for its “re- 
view,” which is the term used in Article 109. The 
decade in which the Charter has been functioning has 
seen attention focused on article after article, which 
in the opinion of a state, a faction, a crusade or a 
writer needed revamping, substituton or abolition. At 
San Francisco an effort to prescribe a method of in- 
terpretation was lost, leaving the way open for evo- 
lution to determine application of Charter provisions. 
The Charter of today, plus the rules of procedure, 
the practices and the precedents, is not the Charter 
of 1945, and will not be the Charter of 1965 even if 
“review” is utterly futile. Our authors say that this 
“remarkably flexible instrument . . . may provide the 
way in which the United Nations can be made more 
effective . . . without recourse to changes in the 
Charter” (p. 33). Such flexibility is probably more 
useful than amendment for the simple reason that it 
is not rigid, while amendment is always aimed at a 
difficulty that currently looks large but in the long 
run will outgrow the remedy, shrink or disappear. 

The Charter exists in a constantly changing world 
and, more intimately, as a constantly changing entity. 
All through their book Wilcox and Marcy tackle the 
Soviet arbitrary holdup on admission of members. 
On December 14, 1955, membership was increased 
from 60 to 76. Two applicants, Japan and the non- 
descript Outer Mongolia, had their admission post- 
poned and three divided states—Germany, Vietnam 
and Korea—were not considered at this time. Since 
that recent date the Security Council has reeommend- 
ed the Sudan as a new member and another new state, 
Morocco, is aborning. Both the world and the United 
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Nations are different now than when 16 states were 
outside of the Organization unbound by the princi- 
ples and machinery of the Charter. There are some 
10 other entities that are possible candidates for 
membership, not to mention any new creations that 
look and act like states. The membership issue will 
persist through the next decade. 

Americans tend to view the United Nations as a 
forum in which the United States and the Soviet 
Union are in persistent conflict. The United States 
represents the attitude of a state bound by the Char- 
ter as the keystone of its foreign policy, intent upon 
using it in furtherance of the national interests by 
means of responsible applicaton of its provisions to 
the problems coming before the various organs. The 
Soviet Union has the advantage of egoistic irrespon- 
sibility; it seeks what it wants irrespective of rules or 
obligations, which its representatives can uphold with 
highly competent legalistic argument or blandly and 
completely disregard. There is seldom an issue in 
which the unfair competition of these methods is not 
manifest, and it is a tribute to the membership of the 
United Nations that the responsible position has over- 
whelmingly prevailed. Throughout the activities of 
the Organization the contest has been rife, and has 
provoked suggestions for amendment or change. 


At San Francisco the Soviet Union opposed a con- 
ference for review of the Charter, and it maintains 
that position. The attitude gives piquancy to the 
ubiquitous opposition of the communist bloc to rea- 
sonable, even inevitable, decisions of organs of the 
United Nations. Comparatively few proposals to 
amend or change the Charter have been unaffected 
by Soviet obstinacy. It is a merit of our authors that 
the Soviet arguments are clearly presented, whether 
the proposed remedy to circumvent them stands up 
or not. 

Whether proposals relate to the bases of the 
United Nations system, to the maintenance of peace 
and security, to promotion of the general welfare, 
or to the general organizational structure and admin- 
istration, some of them are sure to be supranational. 
In each area of the Charter proposals of suprana- 
tional character have been made and the facility with 
which they could circumvent troublesome present 
Charter problems is objectively summarized in the 
authors’ arguments. Gently but decisively they de- 
velop comments such as: the members of the United 
Nations are not yet prepared to give up the doctrine 
of “sovereign equality”; what is impolitic is auto- 
matically impossible of realization; in the temper of 
the times there is no assurance that decisions imposed 
as law would be more effective than adjustments ef- 
fected by compromise and agreement; on some mat- 
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ters the indications are that the United States could 
not accept imposed decisions. 

Results are attained in the United Nations by votes 
in the organs. The voting formulas of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly are given intimate 
attention. The abuse by the Soviet Union of the 
“veto” in the Security Council is judiciously con- 
demned, but it is shown that the unanimity of the 
great states cannot be wholly dispensed with. The 
book almost casually mentions the fundamental facts 
that the states which would fight any major war are 
not going to allow the states which lack the requisite 
resources to vote them into it and that, if those “great 
powers” start it themselves, the Security Council is 
inoperative. The scope, rather than the existence, of 
the “veto” is the real problem, and that was built 
into the concept by the United States, which at Yalta 
listed a variety of matters to which the veto was said 
to be applicable. The list, including questions of 
membership, was defended by the now moribund 
“chain of events” theory at San Francisco. Accord- 
ing to the theory questions that might in their evolu- 
tion finally call for enforcement action, were to be 
controlled in their initial stages by the “veto.” The 
insistence of the permanent members amounted to 
assertion of a right to kill a crisis on suspicion when it 
was a baby to save themselves the embarrassment of 
acting on it when it was a real menace, when inter- 
vening procedural and political steps allowed it to 
grow to that size. 

Proposals to govern use of the “veto” vary from 
its elimination to a proposal for the abolition of en- 
forcement action by the Security Council. Our au- 
thors suggest that the present difficulty lies rather in 
the political atmosphere and conditions in which the 
“veto” is currently used. They call attention to the 
fact that the United States has not had to use the 
“veto” because its policies have had adequate friendly 
support, a situation which might not always exist. 

A broader question discussed is the voting of the 
General Assembly, the ever-present phenomenon of 
getting a consensus by poll. The increase of influence 
of the General Assembly is noted, but only alluded 
to is the inevitability of the whole membership be- 
coming dominant over its parts. The General Assem- 
bly is “plenary” even though its “resolutions” are 
merely recommendatory and require only a two- 
thirds vote. The continuity of the organ gives to its 
conclusions the erosive effect on controversial ques- 
tions of water at the flood, for they constitute a world 
verdict. What worries those who propose change 
here is that the United States, 33% of the whole by 
the budget and more in actuality, counts as one the 
same as any of the 43 members who rate in the 
budget under 1%. 


The 1-state 1-vote formula in effect says that any 
group of humans organized as a political entity 
has a distinctive point of view worthy of considera- 
tion in deciding international questions; in the Or- 
ganization, if the big, experienced states can’t con- 
vince, they had better try again, for the answer has to 
be pragmatic. Canvassing for the necessary votes and 
tailoring a resolution to command a majority consti- 
tute a laborious job whch will exist as long as opin- 
ions and policy differ. Proposals to forestall this 
phase of human nature are aimed at insuring that the 
big states always get their way or at preventing the 
small fry from exaggerating their real influence. 
Various systems of weighted voting are examined in 
this book without much enthusiasm, for none of the 
formulas takes account of all the factors involved in 
all the questions before the General Assembly. Any 
voting system defeats the minority. The contest is 
usually between those whose interests are involved 
and those whose interests are not, and who conse- 
quently can afford to be moral and stand for the 
“right.” In this arena “the United States has been 
able to retain its position of leadership.” On the vot- 
ing question we are told that practically, “many 
people believe it might be better to let well enough 
alone.” 

Most of the proposals for changing the Charter 
are focused on the objective of reducing the political 
motivation of the members. Much concern has been 
had for the relatively slight use made of the ma- 
chinery for pacific settlement, under Chapter VI or 
the International Court of Justice, though its imple- 
mentation has been considerably enlarged. The Char- 
ter makes it possible for a state, if irked at another, to 
bring up its complaint, on the same principle which 
exists between individuals with respect to municipal 
courts, where a majority of cases docketed may be 
settled out of court. For the development of inter- 
national law, it is regrettable that states bring up rela- 
tively few cases, settle many of them by agreement 
after airing their grievances internationally, or accept 
a political adjustment. The important point is to pre- 
vent matters from drifting into armed conflict. “The 
dangerous illusion that peace can be maintained if 
only the proper procedures can be worked out,” it is 
said, should be avoided. 

Collective action under the Security Council has 
provoked more discussion and fewer proposals for 
amendment than any other part of the Charter. The 
machinery is in abeyance because of the Soviet Union, 
and the articles of Chapter VII still wait to be given 
effect. The “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 1950 
gives the General Assembly authority when the Se- 
curity Council fails to act. Regional treaties have 
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multiplied, and one proposal suggests their negotia- 
tion on a world-wide scale. Chapter VII depends 
for its usefulness on cooperation among the big states. 
This chapter is deemed workable to take care of little 
wars, and it is suggested that Charter review focus 
attention on preventing a big war between big states. 

The regulation of armaments illustrates aptly how 
much further action has advanced than reformers 
have gone. It takes thirty pages to recount the action 
of the United Nations with respect to atomic energy, 
conventional armaments and the Disarmament Com- 
mission and only ten to review the supranational and 
other ideas designed to bring disarmament. The pro- 
posals presume that states will resign the outward, 
visible and costly mechanism of power in disregard 
of the hard fact that all negotiation on the subject 
consists of each side trying to add to its “security” at 
bargain rates. The Charter does not emphasize dis- 
armament and proposals to make it an exigent pur- 
pose are here wisely dismissed with the remark that 
states are no more likely to approve an amendment 
to the Charter than to ratify a disarmament treaty. 
It remains a problem with which we live uncom- 
fortably. 

Emotions have surged around the activities of the 
Economic and Social Council, whose work spreads far 
and is subject to the tensions attending the programs 
of the 10 specialized agencies. Coordination of their 
work and the management of a series of committees 
keep the council over-extended, in a constant barrage 
of demands both to do more and to do less. Alexan- 
der Loveday’s proposal to divest the council of the 
human rights problem (articles 68, 62(2)) and the 
perennial difficulty of delimiting “domestic jurisdic- 
tion” (article 2(7)) receive special attention in a 
chapter which indicates that the council might be re- 
stricted to fewer and more carefully selected projects. 

The interplay of the trusteeship over certain terri- 
tories and the watching brief over non-self-governing 
territories is the epicenter of the storm over “anti- 
colonialism.” The pressure for “independence” is 
less from the territories than from member states that 
have no responsibility for them. Reviewing the many 
phases of the problem, the conclusion is reached that 
“a spirit of mutual accommodation” in the General 
Assembly is more needed than amendment of the 
Charter. 

An excellent analytical chapter on “The Problem 
of Achieving Change” closes a comprehensive and 
perceptive volume with the caution that the United 
States must reflect public opinion in a review of the 
Charter. An over-all impression is that the flexible 
Charter is less likely to be amended in its text than 
freshly interpreted in the light of more than a decade 
of experience. 
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There has recently been published by Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office in London a paper-covered 
booklet with the rather forbidding title of “The Co- 
lombo Plan. The Fourth Annual Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee for Cooperative Economic 
Development in South and South-East Asia.” 

Nevertheless, anyone interested in international 
cooperation in general and particularly in coopera- 
tion between the countries of Asia and the West 
would be well advised not to let himself be put off 
by the outside but to give a little time and effort to 
digesting the contents. 

It is not light literature, but I think that a study of 
it will be found very rewarding, for, even if it is told 
in prosaic form, it is in many ways an adventure- 
story. 

I attended as leader of the United Kingdom dele- 
gation the meeting last October in Singapore at which 
this Report was drafted, discussed and finally ap- 
proved. It was the third such annual meeting at 
which I have been present in the same capacity—the 
earlier ones were at Karachi in 1952 and in Ottawa 
last year—and each time I have been increasingly 
conscious of the very special and highly stimulating 
nature of the Conference. 

I said in the course of the Ottawa proceedings that 
“the Colombo Plan had not only a sphere but also 
an atmosphere of its own,” and in my experience that 
is absolutely true. The sphere can be exactly stated 
as South and South-East Asia. But the atmosphere 
cannot be so precisely defined. Its chief ingredients 
are cordiality and cooperativeness, which combine to 
produce a climate of informality such as is too often 
missing from international gatherings. 

The idea of the Colombo Plan was born in 1950. 
At that date the position of many of the countries of 
South and South-East Asia had recently undergone 
a tremendous change. India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
had all emerged as sovereign members of the Com- 
monwealth, and Burma and Indonesia had also estab- 
lished their independent status. These developments 
necessarily called for a revision of the relations be- 
tween these countries and the West which by 1950 
had not yet had time fully to take shape. 

The Colombo Plan, with its firm emphasis on vol- 
untary cooperation between countries of Asia and the 
West as equal partners, set a pattern which was at 
once seen to be in the broadest human terms timely 
and imaginative. 
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Progress Report on the Colombo Plan 


Striking Example of International Cooperation 


BY THE MARQUESS OF READING 


Until Dec. 20, 1955, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the United Kingdom 


It started as a Commonwealth idea, but from the 
beginning it was contemplated that countries outside 
the Commonwealth should be invited to join if they 
wished to do so. All the free countries in the whole 
vast area, comprising a quarter of the population of 
the world, had joined by 1954; all had chosen vol- 
untarily to become members of this new kind of 
friendly society; all had taken the decision to work 
with other countries for the economic betterment of 
the area as a whole. That they have done so proves 
not merely the need for some such scheme but the 
confidence which, as time has gone on, its progress 
has inspired. 

Paradoxically, the Colombo Plan has never and 
was never intended to produce an overall plan, a de- 
tailed blueprint in which individual countries would 
make a specific effort towards some definite economic 
target. Countries are expected to draw up their own 
programs for economic development, and the Plan is 
no more than the aggregate of these individual pro- 
grams. Countries themselves determine their own 
lines of advance and seek capital aid or technical as- 
sistance to enable them to reach their goals. Aid is 
given bilaterally, from one country to another: there 
is no central authority deciding who shall get what, 
nor is there any central fund. Many countries re- 
ceiving aid also give it in varying forms to other 
members: this is surely cooperation in its best sense. 

The Consultative Committee has met seven times 
in different places and with a steadily expanding 
membership, but throughout the spirit has been warm 
and friendly, and in the four full years of the Co- 
lombo Plan’s existence it has never become necessary 
to take a vote. Countries have discussed one another’s 
problems sympathetically and frankly, since all are 
impelled by the same unity of purpose towards a 
common end. Knowledge and resources have been 
shared and the closest relationships between member 
countries confirmed. 

It was originally decided that the Plan should run 
for a six-year period ending in June 1957. As that 
time has drawn nearer, it has become obvious that no 
one wanted the Plan to come to an end on that date. 
Discussions in Singapore provided ample further 
confirmation, and it was accordingly agreed to extend 
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the life of the Plan until June 1961. The future of 
the Plan beyond that date is to be discussed at the 
meeting of the Consultative Committee in 1959. This 
in itself is evidence of the firm faith of the Asian 
members in the Plan and of the general satisfaction 
which it gives, though all these countries naturally 
and rightly look forward to the day when their 
plans for economic development can proceed quite 
independently of special assistance from outside. 

A new topic at this latest Consultative Committee 
meeting was the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes as a field in which those countries in a posi- 
ton to do so are now proposing to help in respect of 
both capital and technical assistance. The United 
States offered in general terms to set up a reactor 
somewhere in the region for the benefit of the Asian 
member countries as a whole; the Canadians con- 
firmed their gift of a reactor to Inda, and the United 
Kingdom agreed to provide vacancies at Harwell for 
courses in the use of isotopes for medical and agricul- 
tural purposes. It may be some time before most of 
the countries are able to benefit fully from these op- 
portunities, but the first steps towards preparing the 
ground have now been taken. 

Technical assistance, the provision of experts, 
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equipment and training facilities, has always been re- 
garded as of primary importance to the economic de- 
velopment of the area. The United Kingdom has 
been able over the past five years to give help of this 
sort to member countries in a variety of fields. As 
the Plan had developed and its membership extended 
to non-Commonwealth countries, Her Majesty’s 
Government have wanted to do even more in this 
direction, and I was accordingly authorized to an- 
nounce at Singapore the substantial further contribu- 
tion to technical assistance funds of £7,000,000 
($19,600,000) over the seven years beginning in 
April 1956. This announcement was, I am happy to 
say, very well received. 
One brief quotation from the Report aptly sums 
up both the achievement and the promise of the Plan. 
“The idea of cooperative effort, both within each 
country and between countries, is spreading ever 
more widely and deeply. The concept of interna- 
tional economic cooperation embodied in the Co- 
lombo Plan is of special significance in world his- 
tory, and as the Plan enters its fifth year its mem- 
bers may take courage from all that has been ac- 
complished and prepare themselves to meet the 
challenge of the task ahead.” 
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Central America 


How was it possible for Soviet sympathizers in 
Guatemala, throughout ten years, to deceive large 
sections of the local population and to keep a major- 
ity of U. S. intellectuals in the dark about what was 
happening in Central America? Was the establish- 
ment of “the first beach-head of the Soviet Union in 
the Western Hemisphere” a matter of accident, or of 
design? Were those who participated in this move- 
ment unaware of what they were doing, or were they 
subject to the discipline of the Kremlin? Who were 
the North American journalists, radio commentators 
and university professors naive enough not to under- 
stand the true nature of maneuvers which, on other 
continents, led to the creation of Soviet Czechoslo- 
vakia and of Soviet China? It is in the answers to 
these questions that one may seek the “Soviet for- 
mula” for the conquest of all the Republics of Cen- 
tral America. 

Recently, in a masterly address at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, Ambassador José Luis Cruz 
Salazar of Guatemala gave a clear reply to the initial 
question proposed in this article. “Most of the Soviet 
agents and sympathizers in Guatemala,” this leader 
of the Liberation cause related, “sailed under the 
false colors of liberals, or Marxian Socialists; the real 
Communists either remained in the background, or 
maintained the disguise of ‘agrarian reformers.’ ” 
The truth was, as Col. Cruz Salazar added, that “men 
and women, some of them trained in Prague or Mos- 
cow, actively recruited young Guatemalan intellec- 
tuals and workers, organizing them into cells and 
giving them systematic indoctrination in Marxist 
principles and tactics.” The prize example of this 
type of deceit was the description which Professor 
Juan José Arévalo gave of himself as “a mystical 
Socialist.” Dr. Arévalo, who paved the way for the 
well-nigh total domination of Guatemala by Kremlin 
agents, always spurned the title of “Communist.” 

Nevertheles, it was during the Arévalo régime 
(1945-51) that the notorious Mexican labor agitator 
(himself a product of Moscow indoctrination), Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano, arrived in Guatemala 
City in order to supervise the organization of labor 
unions. Lombardo Toledano’s subaltern for this task 
was a youthful Marxist named Victor Manuel Gu- 
tiérrez. The latter’s comrade-in-arms in the labor 
movement was another local traitor, Carlos Manuel 
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Pellecer. The direct tie-in of these Guatemalan labor 
organizers and the Kremlin did not become appar- 
ent until the close of the Arévalo government in 
1951 when Luis Saillant of France, boss of the so- 
called World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
came to Guatemala. Shortly after Saillant’s arrival 
in Central America, lines of affiliation were estab- 
lished which subordinated the Guatemalan labor 
group both to Lombardo Toledano’s “Latin Ameri- 
can Workers’ Confederation” (CTAL) as well as to 
the parent body (the WFTU). The chain of com- 
mand was complete. By the time Arévalo left office, 
Soviet manipulation and control of the rank-and-file 
of Guatemalan plantation and industrial laborers 
were realities with which any local political figures 
had to reckon. And it must be noted that, although 
Professor Juan José Arévalo never was candid 
enough to claim that he carried a card, establishing 
his position in the Soviet hierarchy, he was an indis- 
pensable “front” for the Kremlin-dominated clique 
which took over Guatemala in 1951. 

In the meantime, a brutal murder rounded out the 
success of “Operation Deception.” Throughout the 
Arévalo Administration, the local dupes and traitors 
were apprehensive about the national popularity en- 
joyed by Col. Francisco Javier Arana, the Guate- 
malan Army Chief of Staff. This officer, an ardent 
champion of freedom against the Marxist elements in 
his country, was a candidate for the Presidency. Al- 
though history cannot be written in terms of “what- 
might-have-been,” it is fair to assert that Col. Arana 
was the only serious obstacle to the candidacy of the 
Left-wing candidate, backed by Soviet agents and 
Soviet sympathizers, Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
The Soviet claque did not see fit to run the risk of a 
setback in free elections. In secret conclaves in Gua- 
temala City, they recalled the amazingly simple “di- 
rect action” which had “liquidated” Eduard Benes 
and Jan Masaryk in what is today sovietized Czecho- 
slovakia. Col. Arana was summoned to a meeting 
outside the capital. At a narrow bridge, where his 
car was exposed to a barrage of machine-gun fire, the 
best hope of the moderate elements of Guatemala 
was ambushed and killed. As a result of this assassi- 
nation, Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman (now a refugee 
in Soviet Czechoslovakia) took office as “the Consti- 
tutional President of Guatemala” in 1951. 
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At this point, it is important to observe that, al- 
though many American newspapermen failed to em- 
phasize the significance of the Arana killing, there 
were some good reporters, such as Edward Tomlin- 
son, Jules Dubois and Clark Galloway, who stayed 
on top of the story and reported the facts. Journalists 
of the “slick magazine” set, however, failed to inter- 
pret the Central American scene to their huge North 
American public. A similar unawareness of history 
was evidenced among a number of State Department 
officials in Washington. One of these “innocents” was 
quoted, at the time of the 10th Pan American Con- 
ference in Caracas (March, 1954), as follows: 
“Those politicos in Guatemala aren’t real Reds. 
They’re either cynical thieves or half-baked theo- 
rists.” Indeed, when I myself tried to alert one of 
the most responsible authorities in our capital to the 
progressively serious Soviet infiltration into Central 
America, I was advised that both Arévalo and Ar- 
benz were “friendly to the United States of Amer- 
ica.” The next day, after this exchange of views in 
the State Department, I read in The New York 
Times that the Leftist régime in Guatemala had 
sanctioned the re-opening of the School of Marxist 
Studies in the capital of that Nation. 

It is sad to relate that the most horrible mutilations 
and tortures backed up the lesson of the Arana assas- 
sination. A few of the details of this butchery were 
revealed by Keith Monroe in an article in “Harper’s 
Magazine” (July, 1955). His report, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“Some men’s tongues had been pulled up by the 
roots and left dangling from their mouths. Other 
men got treatment I had never heard of before, nor 
imagined. I will not describe it.” 

Eye-witness descriptions are available, it may be 
added. The techniques, familiar enough in Soviet 
Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade, Bucharest and Peking, 
had been transplanted to America: intense artificial 
light, day and night, focused upon the eyeballs of the 
victims; incessant tapping of scalpels upon the finger- 
nails of those imprisoned without warrant or “due 
process of law”; and electric shock assaults upon the 
most sensitive organs of the human body. These tor- 
tures were applied, indiscriminately, to men or wom- 
en. These were the devices utilized by “mystical So- 
cialists” and Marxist philosophers in order to inflict 
Soviet slavery upon the freedom-loving citizens of 
Guatemala. Outwardly, the butchers and torturers 
acted like ordinary human beings: they showed their 
faces wreathed in smiles dedicating rural schools; 
they posed in front of child welfare clinics kissing 
babies; they provided picnics in the countryside with 
free drinks, tasty sandwiches, music and dancing. In 
the absence of a Red army, as Ambassador Cruz Sala- 
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zar has pointed out, the “local dupes and traitors” 
were obliged to rely upon “guile, conspiracy, dema- 
goguery and ‘subversion.” Their standard practice, 
politically, was a clever mixture of the methods of 
Tammany Hall and big-time racketeers. Soviet 
Gauleiters, everywhere, know when to enact the role 
of small-town bully-boys and when to go into their 


act as “good-time,” vodka-drinking, roistering 
clowns. 

This does not mean that the agents of the Kremlin 
did not know how to exploit genuine local griev- 
ances. In Guatemala, the stage had been set for agi- 
tation by the long military dictatorship and vicious 
suppression tactics of the Jorge Ubico gang. Many 
of the coffee barons of the Republic failed to read the 
handwriting on the wall: either a reasonable, fair dis- 
tribution of the national revenue was in order; or 
the field would be open to Soviet revolution. Abuses 
in the old order of things furnished the basis of the 
success which Leonardo Castillo Flores, another 
Moscow trainee, had in forming the “Rural Con- 
federation of Guatemala.” If the arms of the 
freighter, Alfhem, despatched from Soviet Poland 
had ever reached the hands of Castillo Flores’ farm 
militia, all the sacrifices and heroic leadership of Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas, the liberator of Guatemala, 
might well have been in vain. Large sectors of the 
coffee and fruit workers would have been willing to 
fight for the apparent advantages that had been 
granted to them by the Leftist régime. Righteous 
indignation about past exploitation also sparked the 
lightning-like progress which Soviet sympathizers 
had made in the whole educational system, from the 
elementary level to that of the so-called “Democratic 
University Front” in Guatemala’s topflight institu- 
tion of learning, San Carlos University. The glitter 
of the land distribution program also helped to mes- 
merize many foreign correspondents. Journalists, 
who would have been the first to identify and expose 
a Nazi-inspired “reform movement” in the American 
Republics, became as spellbound as some of the local 
dupes when they were shown throngs of happy vil- 
lagers taking over the estates of corporations or 
wealthy landowners. 

Soviet collectivism, even today after the loss of 
millions of innocent people behind the Iron Curtain, 
has not been explained and elucidated as a system 
quite as inhuman and obscene as the Hitler terror. 
As long as Soviet sympathizers can ring the changes 
on the word, “democracy,” quite apart from its con- 
tent, they may continue to dupe citizens of the free 
world as easily and as effectively as they did in Gua- 
temala. Until peace advocates everywhere understand 
the nature, the techniques, and the record of Soviet 
colonialism in Guatemala, they will be exposed to the 
danger of Marxist collectivism, on a world scale. 
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There are many Republics in the world; but not 
all of them are real democracies. Many countries 
having a republican system of Government in the 
text of their Constitutions, in fact are subject to one 
kind of tyranny or another. Military, aristocratic, 
racial or financial minorities exert in many of those 
so-called republics the power that should be vested 
in the people as a whole. 

That has given, since many years ago, a particular 
distinction to the small Republic of Costa Rica, be- 
cause that little Latin American nation has been since 
its independence a true democracy. The absence of a 
large Indian population in its territory at the time the 
Spaniards arrived has been the reason why that coun- 
try developed since colonial times without racial 
struggles, without great social differences among its 
population, without great economic differences among 
its inhabitants, without any military class which 
might have taken contro! of the new Republic when 
it was created at the beginning of the XI Xth Century. 

This historical background made it possible for 
Costa Ricans to organize a nation where about two- 
thirds of the population own their own land, where 
literacy is the highest in Latin America (about 90% 
of the people know how to read and write), and 
where the citizens have always enjoyed the freedom 
of choosing their Governments. Until recent years 
that Republic used to be a patriarchal kind of democ- 
racy; in the last decades the influence of new tend- 
encies which the world is experiencing in the social 
field has brought also to that country the need of 
coining new policies and of giving the State new 
functions; however, the Costa Ricans have demon- 
strated up to now that they are mature enough so as 
to try to bring social justice to their people without 
diminishing the political freedom of the citizenry. 

While other countries had been expending the 
largest portion of their budget in arms and warships 
and planes, Costa Rica has had since the middle of the 
last century a general system of public, free and com- 
pulsory education, and has dedicated almost half of 
its budget to those needs. Its nationals are always 
proud of pointing out that the Republic has more 
teachers than soldiers. And to make that slogan even 
truer, shortly after the Revolution of 1948 the new 
regime abolished the small Army that the Republic 
used to have before, and the only armed forces that 
now exist are constituted by a police detachment of a 
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San José, National Theater and park, seen through 
an arcade 


little more than one thousand men. We have come 
to the conclusion that our lack of great financial re- 
sources makes it impossible for us to have a military 
establishment which might really be a shield against 
any serious threat from abroad; we might better rely 
to that end on the action of international law and 
international organizations like the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States. On the 
contrary, the existence of an army, instead of being 
an efficient defense against foreign dangers, might 
become, as it has happened to many other nations, a 
threat within the Republic for the liberty of the 
citizens. 

With a few and brief exceptions throughout our 
history, the political life of Costa Rica has developed 
in peace, without military coups, without serious 
social struggles, with a due respect for the rights of 
the citizens and popular elections orderly celebrated 
and respected in their results. It is a tradition of the 
country that the Presidents of the Republic and all 
high officials of the Government step out of their 
offices usually with their personal capital diminished 
and their personal business ruined. It is quite com- 
mon to see the President walking alone on the streets 
or attending, like any other citizen, a theatre or a 
stadium. All citizens, even the poorest or humblest 
of them, feel entitled to see the President and talk 
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personally to him about anything they might believe 
worthwhile, and the President is by a national habit 
obligated to give a personal appointment in his office 
to any Costa Rican who asks for it. 

The century-old popular education has created 
among the people a general political consciousness 
which is today the strongest basis for the democratic 
system that the country enjoys. The peasant from 
the remotest place in the Republic reads every day 
the newspaper and is alert to the problems that the 
nation is having and the solution that the political 
leaders may be bringing about in the capital. So, 
when the time for a new election comes that citizen is 
able to decide how to vote, and which is to his knowl- 
edge the political party that best deserves his vote, 
without having to follow what a religious leader or 
his employer may wish to dictate to him. 

It is this mass of anonymous peasants, workers, 
students and young professional men which surprised 
the world during the last crisis that the Costa Rican 
democracy experienced. Three times the people, 
without any military tradition, have not hesitated to 
take a rifle in hand and to advance to the defense of 
the national institutions which the country has devel- 
oped and of which its citizens are so proud. The first 
time was in March, 1948, to overthrow an alliance of 
Communists and corrupt politicians which was de- 
stroying the national tradition of democracy and of 
honesty in Government; and again in December of 
the same year, and in January of 1955, they took up 
arms to prevent the totalitarian groups of neighbor- 
ing countries from attempting to establish in Costa 
Rica another Caribbean dictatorship. 

These are the good political circumstances that 
have enabled our nation to overcome to some extent 
its economic handicaps. Costa Rica is not a rich coun- 





try, notwithstanding its name. The Spaniards gave it 
that name believing that it had a lot of gold mines; 
soon they were disappointed; and during the colonial 
period our country was the poorest and most back- 
ward corner of the Spanish Empire. Even now we 
have not been able to discover any sizable mineral 
deposit, and the smallness of our national market 
prevents us from developing any big industry, so we 
live out of a handful of agricultural crops that our 
good soil gives to us. And as all other countries 
which are dedicated exclusively to the production of 
raw materials, our position in the world markets is at 
a permanent disadvantage, and our labor gets as daily 
payment the same amount that most of the industrial 
labor of other nations receives per hour of work. 

The problems that our country faces are serious 
and difficult to solve by the sole effort of our people. 
The dictatorial circles of other countries resent that 
Costa Rica is still a democracy where there is abso- 
lute freedom of the press and nobody is persecuted 
for his political ideas, and they would not spare the 
opportunity to destroy that. On the other hand the 
same high level of general education which our peo- 
ple has attained causes a permanent pressure for ob- 
taining every day a constantly better position in 
material, social and cultural progress, which is be- 
yond the resources available to our nation, as long as 
agricultural products remain the Cinderellas of the 
world markets. However, the Costa Rican people are 
determined to bear their burden without sacrificing 
the social and political institutions which they have 
been able to build. And, in that supreme test of our 
history, we trust to have in due time the understand- 
ing and support of those other nations which are the 
leaders in upholding our same ideas about justice 
and democracy. 


RULE OF LAW 


We are representatives and delegates, true; but in even greater 
sense we are custodians—the custodians of the greatest idea yet 
to be conceived by man—that the violence among nations in the 
world may yet yield to the courage and imagination of men in 
constructing the rule of law, and that our modest-sized planet 
may in time and in fact become the good earth. 


Carlos P. Romulo, in the UN Assembly, Nov. 21, 1955 


WAGING PEACE 

The sum of our international effort should be this: the waging 
of peace, with as much resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency as we have ever mustered in defense of 
our country in time of war. In this effort, our weapon is not 
force. Our weapons are the principles and ideas embodied in our 
historic traditions, applied with the same vigor that in the past 
made America a living promise of freedom for all mankind. 
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The University and 


Democracy’s Future* 


The university system of the United States is 
fundamentally different from the system adopted in 
my country. 

Suffice it to say that in Uruguay the University is 
an official institute, though absolutely autonomous in 
its action from any other State agency. As a result of 
this autonomy, the State has no intervention either 
in the appointment of teachers and professors or in 
the regulation of course programs. The stability of 
the former is entirely dependent on the University’s 
own authorities, and the latter are freely settled by 
these authorities, without the least supervision on the 
part of other Government branches. 

While the training of future engineers, physicians, 
lawyers or architects is an eminently technical under- 
taking, on the other hand, it does not seem desirable 
that any agency within the State may be indifferent 
to the need the modern State has that all citizens pay 
some attention to its economic, political and social 
problems. It is possible that in the totalitarian states 
this need may not be felt; but no truly democratic 
state will disregard this desideratum: that all the 
citizens share, as much as possible, the responsibility 
of sustaining the democratic foundations of the so- 
ciety out of which the State emerged. 

The famous definition of democracy for which all 
of us are indebted to Lincoln embodies the concept 
we have of the University. In my country we un- 
derstand that the roads of culture, in all its branches, 
must be equally free to all. In Uruguay, we have 
aimed at obtaining, by means of its absolute gratuity, 
that all the stages of scholastic training (primary, 
intermediate and superior, as we say) may be open to 
all citizens. In the same manner as “universal suf- 
frage” is spoken of as the basic foundation of repub- 
lican institutions, we want to be able to speak as well 
of thé universality of public health services, of the 
universality of educational and cultural services, etc. 


*On December 7, 1955, The George Washington University 
conferred upon Luis Batlle Berres, President of the National 
Council of Uruguay, the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 
The President of the American Peace Society, General U. S. 
Grant III, a Trustee of the University, presented President Batlle 
Berres for the degree. This article is made up of translated ex- 
tracts from the remarks addressed to the students of the Univer- 
sity which the Uruguayan President delivered in Spanish on that 
occasion.—Ed. 
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BY LUIS BATTLE BERRES 


President of the National Council of Government of 
the Republic of Uruguay 


You will possibly be surprised to learn that in my 
country anyone may enter grammar school at six, and 
graduate as a man from one of the university schools 
with his professional degree, without having had to 
contribute a single fee to the State and, quite to the 
contrary, having received all the help consistent with 
its financial capabilities. 

Nevertheless, this is not the difference I particu- 
larly want to point out. The main difference consists 
in the fact that you have many universities, whereas 
we have one only. And that it is not the same thing, 
in your university medium, to have a degree from 
this university as to have a degree from that other 
university. It is not a matter of efficiency, which is 
above discussion, it is a matter of general orientation. 

In a representative democracy, the university 
youth is a representative youth. It assumes the rep- 
resentation and the responsibility of being the na- 
tion’s vanguard, not in a sense of privilege, but in a 
sense of responsibility and risk. We are not in the 
presence of a leading aristocracy, but in the presence 
of a group of citizens of a democratic society who are 
aware that they have the same function as the young 
men and women who toil in workshops, factories or 
farms but under a different banner: the demand of a 
greater effort. To greater ability, greater responsi- 
bility. 

In all Latin American countries, the problem of 
the general orientation of our educational programs 
has been a much discussed subject and a matter of 
much concern. Hot debates have ensued as to what 
should be the main consideration: the technical, prac- 
tical specialization, or the humanistic, purely intel- 
lectual pursuit. It is not worth while to tell you what 
was the solution finally adopted. That is not essen- 
tial. What I want to stress is that finally it has been 
realized that both orientations are important and 
neither of them ought to be preferred to the other; 
that as important as producing a good technician, 
wholly reliable, with a sound practical background, 
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are this man’s spiritual links with all the general 
problems of culture and of mankind; that nothing 
pertaining to the human race ought to be alien to his 
interest. 

We can hardly conceive of a technical education 
system moulding men devoid of all power of social 
sympathy—as if it were possible that the great tech- 
nical investigators (and you have had a surprising 
number of them, from Franklin to Edison)—could 
not be, at the same time, great dreamers, in whom all 
mankind seems to be reflected, summed up and con- 
summated. 

The universities must mould, therefore, not only 
specialists, but, fundamentally, men, in the most 
comprehensive and noble meaning of the word. In 
this respect we all think the same, and it is necessary 
that those men be aware that the earth, always prodi- 
gal to man, offers, in all the nations of the world, 
generous and infinite opportunities. 

The world has shrunk; the means of communica- 
tion between men are speedier than ever. The an- 
tipodes are no longer as far apart as we used to think. 
But there is stil] a distance that must be shortened, 
and that is the distance separating or able to separate 
man from man. 

You have reached an average standard of living 
which, I believe, had never been attained before at 
any stage of human history, and which, for this rea- 
son, we must assume to be a definitive achievement 
of our civilization that we hope some day will be 
shared by all nations. 

Although the acquisition of material values should 





not necessarily be the essential end of a human des- 
tiny, it is none the less true that, if attained, it will 
be a happy beginnng for conquering spiritual values. 

The intrinsic value of man, of the human elements 
which integrate every social community, is what does 
not allow us to talk about great nations and small 
nations. Every nation, every country, every State is 
great precisely to the extent to which its men are 
great. Neither the geographical area, nor the wealth 
it possesses, nor the power it can display, constitute 
by themselves elements of unquestionable greatness. 

A nation’s greatness is mainly dependent on the 
greatness of its sons. The university is one of the 
elements the community has recourse to in order to 
mould apt, strong, efficient men. But it is not the 
only means. No nation has ever been able to set a 
lasting imprint on history with the sole weight of its 
material values. The university is a moulding means, 
but it is not sufficient. There is somethng no school 
can give, and this is what Man has within himself, 
either because nature has favored him or because the 
society in which he has been raised has conferred on 
him those values that the university cannot give. 

In the realm of spiritual values there are no barren 
wastelands in which the seed of goodness and of 
progress cannot bear fruit. 

You have all the necessary elements to constitute a 
vigorous, creative generation. Yours is the responsi- 
biltiy of putting to good use all those values which 
nature has offered you, your university has shaped 
and your community has increased. Your success is 
our hope. 


THE CLAIMS OF PEACE 


There is never going to be lasting peace so long as people re- 
serve for war their most dedicated and their most sacrificial 
efforts. Peace and Justice are also goals which cannot be achieved 
without sacrifice and without dedication. Surely people ought to 
be willing to sacrifice as much for peace as they would be willing 
to sacrifice if there were a war and they were striving for victory. 
I believe that they are now willing to make those sacrifices for 
peace. That is why I have good hopes for the future. 


John Foster Dulles, May 8, 1955 


DANGER OR SAFETY? 
“But I tell you, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. . . . Can we identify the nettle? The flower? Can we 
agree what the danger is? Can we agree what safety is? We 


must try. . .” 
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Hotspur in King Henry IV 
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One need not be a profound student of world af- 
fairs these days to conclude that the lot of a colonial 
power is not a happy one. A glance at the Eastern 
Mediterranean will persuade the casual observer that 
it is also a complicated one. Cyprus, under British 
rule for seventy-five years, is now trying to break 
away; Malta after one hundred fifty years of the 
same rule is asking to be joined more closely to 
Britain. 

This request for “integration” is the result of the 
Maltese people being brought face to face with two 
fundamental facts. The first of these has to do with a 
long-accepted British policy that dependencies may 
move as fast as their particular circumstances permit 
to a point where, being capable of self-support and 
self-defense, they are eligible for self-determination. 
This means the right to become independent within 
the Commonwealth or to secede as Burma and the 
Republic of Ireland have done. 

Thus it follows that however wide the area of self- 
government that Malta achieves, she cannot under 
present circumstances obtain the right of self-deter- 
mination. As an essential part of the Imperial de- 
fense system of Britain and therefore involved in the 
latter’s obligations in NATO, Malta like Gibraltar, 
cannot be permitted to withdraw from British con- 
trol. In so far as the Maltese have thought about the 
matter, this has always been obvious to them. Brit- 
ain’s Secretary of State for the Colonies made it ex- 
plicit in 1953 when he wrote Malta’s Prime Minister 
that the island’s position as a fortress, its small area, 
and its lack of natural resources, barred it from being 
considered eligible by Her Majesty’s Government 
“for full independent membership of the Common- 
wealth.” 

The second fact to be dealt with is that, despite 
lack of natural resources, a large and growing popu- 
lation must be provided for (320 thousand in an area 
of 120 square miles—an average of 2599 per square 
mile—in 1952), with the chief support for the econ- 
omy derived from H. M. Dockyards where the num- 
ber of workers necessarily declines in peace time. 
Britain’s grant of thirty-two million pounds in aid of 
war damage and reconstruction has furnished addi- 
tional employment since 1944 but these funds will be 
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Malta Asks for Closer Union 
With Great Britain 


BY EDITH DOBIE 
Professor of History, University of Washington, 
Seattle 


exhausted very soon. Meanwhile the British treasury 
has found and will continue to find sums needed each 
year to balance the budget. The trade figures tell 
part of the story: Imports—1950, 16,759,832; 1951, 
19,642,205; 1952, 20,356,016. Exports — 1950, 
1,661,210; 1951, 2,086,875; 1952, 3,380,183. 

Throughout the years these two basic problems 
and their inter-relations have not been dealt with 
realistically. Much of the history of the Island has 
followed a zigzag line determined by grants of addi- 
tional powers of government and the necessity for 
withdrawal of these concessions. The down move- 
ment has been due (a) to failure in using the powers 
granted as a means of improving as far as possible 
the economic situation, and (b) to a demand at the 
same time for more powers at the expense of those 
reserved by Britain for maintaining the fortress. The 
up movements have been Britain’s increases of local 
self-government, not because justified by the con- 
duct of Malta’s politicians but on the ground that 
additional power might bring an added sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

For example, the constitution of 1921 provided 
cabinet government except in regard to “matters 
touching public safety and defense of the Empire and 
general interests of British subjects outside Malta.” 
The Labor Party offered a program directed toward 
improving the economy by aiding the worker; but 
this party and its stronger ally the Constitutional 
Party were driven from power by the Nationalist 
Party, which afterward persisted in trying to enlarge 
its constitutional powers by encroaching upon those of 
Great Britain. Its avowed justification was its claim 
of a need to defend the Roman Catholic Church 
—which, enshrined in the hearts of the Maltese peo- 
ple, needed no defense—and to preserve an Italian 
culture—which for the great majority of the people 
did not exist. As a result, Britain was obliged to with- 
draw the constitution and the Island became again a 
Crown Colony. 
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After World War II, in which the heroism of 
Malta’s people had won the admiration of the entire 
civilized world, responsible government was restored. 
In the first election the Malta Labor Party, reor- 
ganized and with a program of social welfare to be 
paid for by direct taxation, won a resounding victory 
(24 seats). The Constitutional Party, determined to 
prevent imposition of an income tax, had withdrawn 
in favor of an organization of property holders call- 
ing itself the Democratic Action Party. This group, 
obtaining 4 seats, was soon absorbed by the Nation- 
alists who had won 7. (Other groups won 5.) 

In two years of the most efficient self-government 
that Malta had ever known, the Labor Party placed 
upon the statute books laws providing an income tax 
(down to 1939 the chief source of government in- 
come had been a tax on grain and flour, most of which 
had been paid by peasants and workers, with direct 
taxation bringing in only 2% per cent of the total 
revenue), rent restriction in favor of tenants, an arbi- 
tration tribunal for some workers, a limited old age 
pension. Then Mr. Mintoff, now promoter of the 
proposed integration, by clever strategy and—accord- 
ing to his own book—unscrupulous tactics, seized the 
leadership and split the party. The moderates under 
Dr. Boffa called themselves the Malta Workers 
Party and Mr. Mintoff’s extremists retained the 
name Malta Labor Party. 

In the elections of 1950, 1951, and 1953 no party 
won a majority of seats and three successive coalition 
governments were headed by the Nationalist leader, 
Dr. Borg Olivier, who had to carry on in the face of 
strong and obstructive opposition (in 1953, Govern- 
ment 21, Opposition 19). The result was a continu- 
ous policy of drift, with Britain making up the budget 
deficits. 

Meanwhile in election campaigns and on the floor 
of the legislature Nationalists and the Malta Labor 
Party vied with one another in denouncing Britain’s 
use of her reserve powers without consulting the 
Maltese government (e.g. as defense measures she 
gave permission for establishment of a NATO base 
and admitted a small contingent of United States 
forces). At the same time both parties joined with a 
new and very small Progressive Conservative Party 
in bewailing the humiliation suffered through Mal- 
ta’s being under the Colonial Office along with colo- 
nies of primitive Africans. 

In answer to this, late in 1953, the Colonial Secre- 
tary offered to place the Island under the Home Sec- 
retary. Mr. Mintoff seized upon this as meeting part 
way a suggestion that he had made in 1950 for inte- 
gration with the United Kingdom. By continued agi- 
tation he made constitutional change and systematic 
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economic aid from Britain the main issue of the gen- 
eral election in February 1955. 

The Nationalists, in their program, disregarding 
Britain’s pronouncement of the previous year, con- 
tinued to demand Dominion status and substantial 
financial aid as compensation for use of Malta in the 
defense strategy of Britain and her allies. The Pro- 
gressive Constitutional Party proposed, together with 
economic aid, autonomy maintained on the basis of 
quasi-Dominion status within the framework of the 
United Kingdom and the Islands, as distinct from the 
larger union of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The Malta Labor Party proposed a twenty- 
year plan for incorporation into the institutions of the 
British Isles. By this means there would be developed 
such economic and social conditions as should bring 
Malta’s standard of life to parity with Britain’s. The 
agreement reached was to be submitted for approval 
of the people of Malta in a national referendum. 

The result of the election was 23 (out of 40) seats 
for the Labor Party, 17 for the Nationalists. Repre- 
sentatives of these two parties, the Government and 
the Opposition, met with British authorities in June, 
1955, and discussed economic and administrative 
problems. The outcome was a decision to convene a 
Round Table conference in September to consider 
constitutional questions arising from the various 
proposals. 

In a statement issued at the close of the June talks 
all parties agreed that social and economic develop- 
ment of Malta was a necessity and demanded the 
joint efforts of both countries. With this in view the 
United Kingdom government agreed to contribute 
to the cost of capital works, to aid in obtaining tech- 
nical means, and, until the goal of increased produc- 
tion and expansion of the Island income was reached, 
to give such financial aid as was needed to balance the 
budget on recurrent account. The Malta delegation 
pledged closest cooperation with the British govern- 
ment and acknowledged the obligation of their gov- 
ernment and people to devote themselves fully to 
the tasks ahead. 

Accordingly Malta’s political leaders and their ad- 
visers met with members of Parliament drawn from 
each of the three political parties for a series of ses- 
sions in London September 19 to 30. Mr. Mintoff 
set forth his proposals in detail. Parity with that of 
Great Britain would be accomplished by industrializa- 
tion and increase in output of agriculture and fish- 
eries, accompanied by a program of technical educa- 
tion, and selective emigration. The control of all 
internal affairs by the local legislature would remain 
the same, and Britain’s reserve powers would be lim- 
ited to foreign affairs, defense, and after parity, direct 
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taxation. These powers would be exercised, however, 
only after consultation with Maltese authorities. To 
ensure due attention to Maltese public opinion in 
such decisions and, when the time comes, to give 
Malta a voice in levying taxes, there must be mem- 
bers representing Malta in Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. This Mr. Mintoff insists is the sine gua non of 
his plan, the symbol of equality of status. 

In stating his case the Nationalist leader, Dr. Borg 
Olivier, insisted at length that Malta had been denied 
the full measure of self-government to which she 
was entitled because her case had always been viewed 
from the standpoint of Imperial interests. He modi- 
fied his earlier demand for Dominion status to a pro- 
posal for a status equal to that of a Dominion vis-d- 
vis Great Britain but permitting joint responsibility 
in respect of external relations. 

After the sessions in London the Round Table ad- 
journed to Malta where they spent another week 
gaining first-hand information about the life of the 
Island and hearing testimony presented by repre- 
sentatives of various professions and occupations. On 
leaving Malta the British members of the conference 
promised an early announcement of their recom- 
mendations. 


Leaders for Peace 





In view of the ability and the integrity of these 
men, and the care they have taken to look at all sides 
of the problem, it is most likely that they will offer 
Malta a constitution giving her the largest possible 
measure of self-government. It seems equally likely 
that in the interest of obtaining the largest possible 
agreement in Malta, the means of dealing with the 
hard facts mentioned above may not follow any of 
the proposed plans exactly. 

If the Maltese people will accept and implement 
loyally a proposal differing from those already set 
forth, provided it leads to the objectives they have 
accepted, they can look forward to political and eco- 
nomic stability in the foreseeable future. They have 
shown themselves willing to pay any price to save 
their country in time of war; to save it in times of 
peace it seems certain that they will not hesitate to 
pay the comparatively trifling price of sacrificing 
some cherished projects.* 


*It was reported on February 13 that in a two-day referendum 
Maltese voters showed a majority of 3-1 in favor of closer po- 
litical and economical ties with Britain. Prime Minister Dom 
Mintoff won for his plan 74.8 per cent of the votes cast and 
44.5 per cent of the total electorate. 


in the American Peace Society 
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JOSEPH EMERSON WORCESTER 


A Native of Bedford, New Hampshire, Joseph E. 
Worcester was one of the fifteen children of Jesse 
and Sarah Parker Worcester. Jesse, a cultured man, 
an author and a teacher, was the brother of that Noah 
Worcester who, in 1814, wrote “A Solemn Review 
of the Custom of War,” a pamphlet which initiated 
the whole movement in America for international 
peace. 

Jesse with his growing family retired to a small 
farm in Hollis, N. H. and the boy Joseph, who had 
been born in 1784, spent his boyhood there. 

Public schools, though then meagre, gave him his 
first education. He was a thoughtful lad with a 
strong love of learning and quiet determination, who 
made the best of his opportunities. It is told of him 
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that he came into possession of a grammar as a boy 
and completely mastered its contents, perhaps then 
beginning his thorough knowledge of words and 
sentence structure. 

At the age of twenty-one he entered Phillips- 
Andover Academy, and four years later was ad- 
mitted to the Sophomore class of Yale College, 
graduating in 1811. From that time until 1816 he 
taught mathematics in Salem, Mass. where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was one of his pupils. He taught 2 years 
at Andover then settled in Cambridge. 

In 1841, at the age of 57 he married Amy Eliza- 
beth McKean, daughter of a professor at Harvard. 
She was 40 years of age, herself a student, and 
proved to be of great assistance to Worcester in his 
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work as a lexicographer. 

Worcester had already published a Gazeteer of 
the United States in 1817; Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, in 1823; Elements of History An- 
cient and Modern in 1826. Then: came a series of 
dictionaries, Johnson’s English Dictionary with 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary in 1828. And in 
the same year an abridgement of Webster's Diction- 
ary. This latter he did reluctantly, but was persuaded 
by his publishers. He always regretted having done 
it. 

In 1830 he brought out his own Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary containing his permanent contribution to 
Lexicography—a “compromise vowel,” an interme- 
diate sound for a, between “hat” and “father.” 

This dictionary brought the charge of plagiarism 
from Webster, thus beginning a long public contro- 
versy known as “The Battle of the Dictionaries” 
which lasted for some years. 

Worcester travelled in Europe in 1831 for some 
months for study, particularly of English language 
usage. 

By 1847 cataracts appeared in both of Worcester’s 
eyes, and until relieved by operations his work was 
delayed for two or three years. To a man of his 
driving mental energy this was a great trial. 

But in 1860, when the “Battle of the Dictionaries” 
was at its height Worcester published his most im- 
portant edition, containing illustrations and an im- 
proved method of treating synonyms. For the next 
five years he made daily annotations to this edition. 

It was said of Worcester that he was more practical 
and less fiery than his rival, Webster, who preferred 


local and provincial usages while Worcester clung 
more closely to English models. Webster’s diction- 
ary had probably the larger circulation, but Wor- 
cester was preferred by the fastidious. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once said, facetiously, that in Boston, 
“literary men are by special statute allowed to be 
sworn on Worcester’s Dictionary in place of the 
Bible.” 

Worcester received the degree of LL.D. from 
Brown College in 1847 and from Dartmouth in 
1856. 

A member of several societies—the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, The American Academy; and the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, he became, 
in 1857 a Vice-President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, an office which he held until his death in 1865. 

Interested to help this society on its feet, he con- 
tributed $1,000 to the Permanent Peace Fund. In 
addition his will provided that after the death of his 
wife one half of the proceeds from his quarto Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, the crowning 
labor of his life, should go annually to the American 
Peace Society. The other half was to go to the 
American Bible Society. This was recorded in the 
notice of his death as published in the Advocate of 
Peace, predecessor of Wortp AFrairs, in the issue 
of December, 1865. 

Surely the name of Joseph Emerson Worcester 
should be added to the list of those who have dedi- 
cated their several talents to continuing the propaga- 
tion of the ideal of international peace. 


Maset Soute Catt 


LOVE OF LIBERTY 


Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere. 


Abraham Lincoln 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


I do not know how a man can live as a Christian even in Russia 
or Spain and despair, but when a man is both a Christian and an 
American he ought absolutely to glow with hope and the en- 
thusiasm of humanity become a perpetual power in his life. 
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Phillips Brooks 
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Ipriss Senussi | 


On December 24, 1951, the United Nations joined the North 
African territories of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan to 
constitute the state of Libya under the rule of King Idriss 1. This 
was not followed by extending UN membe:ship to the new 
United Kingdom of Libya because of Soviet objections. In its 
fifth year and under the leadership of Idriss I, it has, however, 
assumed the role of nationhood with more stability than its neigh- 
bors. Credit for this belongs to the king whose ability as a ruler 
is shown by his wit, intelligence and bargaining ability rather 
than by his appearance; he is a thin, bearded little man who 
dresses in silken robes and a tassled headdress and speaks in a high- 
pitched staccato. 

Sayid Mohammed Idriss el-Mahdi es-Senussi was born in 
Cyrenaica in 1890 in the lineage of the Great Prophet whose 
name he bears. Trained for religious leadership, he has followed 
a puritan-like sect within Islam called Senussian. In 1917 he was 
recognized as their Grand Senussi by a band of chiefs who fol- 
lowed this sect. During the Italian occupation beginning in 1920 
and culminating in Mussolini’s campaigns in the 1930's, the 
Senussian sect gained in strength as the political organization of 
many nomadsmen, From Egypt, where Idriss and his family had 
moved, a Libyan opposition to Italian hegemony was organized. 
This organization assisted the British and French forces during 
World War II. After Italy had been forced to renounce all 
claims to the Libyan territories Idriss moved his family of sev- 
eral wives and children to Bengazi, capital city of Cyrenaica. 
Approval by the chieftains as their ruler and recognition by Great 
Britain furthered his ambitions. 

Libya is an arid wilderness of 679,359 acres inhabited by 
nearly one million Arabs, some forty-five thousand Italian settlers, 
twenty-five thousand Jews and about twenty-five hundred Amer- 
icans largely employed at the military bases such as Wheeler Field. 
Prcblems of illiteracy, low national income, and irrigation make, 
as some have said, the recognition of Libyan sovereignty entirely 
“unrealistic.” Economic aid has come from Great Britain and 
from the United States including payment for the air bases estab- 
lished there and extensive technical assistance. King Idriss is 
said to favor mild social reforms but nothing resembling a 
socialist program. 


PrERRE PouJADE 


The recent elections in France at first appeared a victory for 
the extremes-intransigents in politics. Although Guy Mollet 
emerged from the center of the fray as the victor, it is not likely 
that the Duclos leftists or the Poujade rightists will allow the 
smoke to settle for long. 

Poujadists are led by a spectacular little man of thirty-five years 
who made a dramatic issue out of the French fiscal situation. “I 
cheat on my taxes—I always have—I couldn’t get by any other 
way,” he frankly admitted. “Call me a Fascist if you like—after 
all, they had some good ideas,” he is reported to have said. 

The Poujade movement was started in July 1953 by a small 
group of merchants who opposed tax collections and collectors. It 
grew to tremendous proportions, opposition to taxes being a popu- 
lar issue. The Union of the Defense of Shopkeepers claimed to 
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have around 800,000 supporters and pledged a taxpayers’ strike. 
What they did do was to call considerable attention to needed 
fiscal reform in Faure’s government. 

Pierre Poujade came from Saint-Céré in France’s Massif Cen- 
tral. He was the son of an architect, attended parochial school, 
began working at sixteen, worked as an apprentice typographer, 
grape picker, stevedore, professional bicycle racer and football 
player. From early adolescence he was interested in politics and 
participated in the Fascisti Parti populaire Frangais. When France 
fell in World War II, Pierre fled to Spain, then to Algiers, was 
imprisoned and eventually appeared in England, where he trained 
for the R.A.F. When liberation came he returned to his home 
town with a newly acquired wife, Yvette Céva, and they opened 
a book stall. Back in St. Céré his homespon speechmaking won 
for him a seat in the Assembly as a De Gaulist. And as shown in 
the recent elections he had gathered what was by French stand- 
ards an enormous financial support for the campaign. Most of 
his supporters remained anonymous. Poujade claims to be able 
to revive the old Estates General, but just what role he himself 
will play is not clear. 


Juscetino KusirscHEexK 


The visit to the United States on January 16 by President-elect 
Kubitschek of Brazil brought to mind the long standing friend- 
ship of the United States with her neighbor to the south. After a 
brief call on President Eisenhower at Key West, Florida, Kubit- 
schek came to Washington where he addressed both houses of 
Congress. At the National Press Club in Washington he was very 
well received. “The United States and Brazil,” he said, “share 
the same ends, the same sentiments, the same respect for the para- 
mount dignity of man.” After his return to Rio de Janeiro, the 
Supreme Tribunal of Brazil confirmed his election; his in- 
auguration took place on January 31. Vice-President Nixon 
then flew to Brazil to return the visit and shortly afterwards the 
United States agreed to underwrite the construction of one of the 
hemisphere’s largest steel mills in Brazil. The exchange of visits 
was more than mere diplomatic handshaking in this instance 
because these two nations have been old friends for a long time. 
They form one of the strongest links for peace and security 
within the western hemisphere. 

Juscelino Kubitschek’s rise to the presidency is a typical Horatio 
Alger success story. He came of poor parents. He learned teleg- 
raphy. The income enabled him to become a medical student, 
and eventually a successful surgeon. Later, he was chosen gov- 
ernor of Brazil’s heavily German-populated province of Minas 
Gerais. Kubitschek’s election to the Presidency of Brazil was 
predicated largely on what he had done for Minas Gerais in the 
way of creating prosperity and well-being in that state. Politically 
he claims the middle of the road and has stated emphatically that 
he is in no way indebted to the Communists of Brazil for any 
support whatsoever. 


Davin GEeorcE BrownLow CrciL, Lorp BuRGHLEY 


Lord Burghley’s approach to world peace is to stress competi- 
tive sports as a means to develop more understanding among the 
world’s peoples. A noted sportsman himself, as well as an organi- 
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zation official, he is the British member of the International 
Olympic Committee for the 1956 games. He planned especially 
the seventh winter sports event which opened at Cortina D’Am- 
pezzo in the Dolomites on January 27, the equestrian games to be 
held later at Stockholm, Sweden, and the general track events to 
be held in Melbourne, Australia in November. 

David George Brownlow Cecil was born in 1905 in Stamford, 
England, a descendant of the first Baron Burghley who was 
raised to the peerage by Queen Elizabeth in 1571. The present 
Lord Burghley was educated in Switzerland and at Eton. Al- 
though he was interested mainly in running, he “failed to get 
his blue as a freshman” according to the Suuday Times of London. 
At Magdalene College, Cambridge University, he showed enough 
proficiency in hurdling to be chosen to represent Britain in these 
events at the Olympic Games of 1924. From then through the 
1920’s he was known as one of Britain’s outstanding athletes, par- 
ticularly in track events. After receiving his B.A. from Cam- 
bridge he became a Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, man- 
aged a London insurance company for three years and entered 
politics in 1931 as Member of Parliament for Peterborough. 

Lord Burghley has already had a brilliant career in business, 
politics, the military and academic worlds, as well as in the sports 
world. Among his noteworthy services are included Directorship 
of the National Provincial Bank of London, Ministry of Supply 
and Packaging during World War II, Governor of Bermuda, and 
Rector of St. Andrews University, Scotland. He was awarded 
the M.A. by Cambridge and an honorary LL.D. from St. An- 
drews. In a speech on the occasion of the opening of the Olympic 
Games in London in 1948, the National and English Review 
quotes him as saying: “These games are living proof of this great 
common bond of sportsmanship that binds the youth of the 
world. together.” In this year’s games Lord Burghley hopes to 
keep politics far removed from the various events. The Com- 
munists were voted into the 1956 Games despite opposition 
from the United States by a vote of 23 to 21. It was Lord 
Burghley’s aim to overlook the political origin of the competitors. 


Francis Compton DENEBRINK 


The legend of the Northwest Passage which has persisted since 
the early settlement of the American continent has finally become 
a fact. This passage was used for the first time to move men and 
supplies in connection with the United States Military defense 
operation called DEWline (Distant Early Warning Line), com- 
manded by Vice-Admiral Denebrink. 

DEWline was a three months logistical operation of unloading 
petroleum products and other supplies along the 1,500 miles 
between Greenland and Alaska for the purpose of establishing 
an early warning radar net for North America. The net is to be 
jointly controlled by Canada and the United States. 

The personal supervision of these Arctic operations which 
commenced in September, 1955 was one of Admiral Denebrink’s 
many achievements. After graduation from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1917 he served aboard destroyers in World 
War I and afterwards. In 1932 he commanded the U.S.S. Mc- 
Cormick in China Waters. He directed the spectacular rescue of 
some 1,500 men aboard the U.S.S. Wakefield when it burned in 
1942. Admiral Denebrink now commands the United States 


Military Sea Transport Service (MSTS), a joint military organ- 
ization which has moved men and supplies for the Department 
of Defense since 1952. During most of the life of MSTS Ad- 
miral Denebrink has worked to defend the agency against attacks 
by private shippers who claimed that the government was enter- 
ing into competition with them. Admiral Denebrink has met 
these attacks by pointing out that at least half, and sometimes 
more, of the costs of MSTS have been paid to private shipping 
for chartering their ships and crews. 

Admiral Denebrink holds many decorations from the United 
States government. In addition, he holds the Chevalier Royal 
Order of Cambodia from France, Special Collar order of Pao 
Ting, Breast Order of Yun Hui and the Yun Hui medal of 
China. The command of 18,647 crew members aboard United 
States Navy, Canadian Navy, MSTS, and civilian Merchant 
Marine vessels in the DEWline operation working under constant 
threat of southward movements of the crushing polar ice cap, led 
them to a most courageous achievement. It is an achievement to 
which the future peace and security of this hemisphere owes a 
great deal. 


Cuaupuri Monamap ALI 


Mohamad Ali was born on July 15, 1905 in Jullundur, India, 
a member of the clan of Chaudhri. The use of the name 
“Chaudhri” distinguishes him from many other Pakistanis with 
the name Mohamad Ali. He graduated from Punjab University 
in Lahore and for a while lectured in chemistry. Subsequently 
he took several official positions in the Indian Government, in- 
cluding Finance Minister of War and Supply in 19458. When 
the division of India was made in 1947, Mohamad Ali de- 
termined to help shape the destiny of Pakistan. His ability is 
reflected in the fact that the budget report of Pakistan showed, 
from 1950 to 1955, an increase of 285% production and that in 
jute, shoes, paper, and some textiles, the country was self-suffi- 
cient. James A. Michener paid tribute to Mohamad Ali in a 
recent report in Readers Digest, saying that he staved off eco- 
nomic collapse and set about rebuilding the economic structure 
of the country in a truly remarkable way. 

Pakistan is an unusual nation in that it consists of two parts 
separated by over 1,000 miles of India. Within these two sections 
live about 80,000,000 persons who follow the Moslem faith. In 
February 1955, the government announced that it would prepare 
a constitution, drop Dominion status and become an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, Chaudhri 
Mohamad Ali has been Prime Minister since August 11, 1955. 

As Prime Minister he has to his credit the following accom- 
plishments: establishment of a trade agreement with India which 
eliminated many custom restrictions; uniting of the four western 
provinces into one which borders on Afghanistan; membership in 
the Turkish-Iraqui-British (and later Iran) Defense agreement 
called the Bagdad Pact; leading of a movement for moderation 
in troubled Kashmir, an area jointly controlled by India and 
Pakistan; and recommendation of submission of the future status 
of Kashmir to plebiscite by the United Nations. Soon he hopes to 
build a new capital. He lives, as he says, by the Koran: his 
favorite verse is, “Once you have decided, have faith in God 
and go ahead without faltering.” 


AMERICAN CHARACTER 
The leading characteristic of America is great force caused by a 
curious combination of practicality and idealism. 
Viviani (representing Joffre, 1917, in Washington) 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 





UNESCO Expanpinc Aip 
The UN Educational, Scientific and Educational Organiza- 


tion, which now has some 62 experts working in 43 countries, 
plans to increase its budget to provide 300 technical assistance 
experts for 51 nations asking for them. 


UN Sets Up Atomic AcENcy 


The UN Assembly, on December 3, voted unanimously for 
the creation, “without delay” of an international atoms-for-peace 
agency, to implement President Eisenhower’s historic proposal of 
Dec. 8, 1954. The committee will consist of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, Britain, United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


AGREEMENTs For Atomic CooPERATION For PEACE 


Some 24 agreements in the field of research for peaceful uses 
for atomic energy had, in early January, been negotiated by the 
United States. The agreements also provide for exchanges of 
unclassified information in the research reactor field and related 
health and safety problems. 


Atomic MEDICINE 


Fourteen leading physicians and surgeons from thirteen coun- 
tries lately completed a tour of the United States devoted to ex- 
change of views with their American colleagues on the develop- 
ment of atomic medicine. This was the second such tour under 
American sponsorship. 


AmErIcAN YouTH WENT WorKING 


From Algeria to Japan over 100 American youth worked with 
shovel and axe last summer, for peace. Sponsored by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, with UNESCO assistance, they 
went to Finland to tear up stumps for farm land, to Haiti to lay 
pipe, to Lebanon to widen a road, etc. They paid for the 
privilege about $500 for Europe, nearly $800 for Japan. Most 
of them thought it a great bargain. 


RiGHTs OF REFUGEES 


The International Convention of Geneva, 1951, on the Rights 
of Refugees came into force in 1955, having been ratified by 6 
signatories. Twenty-six states signed the convention. As of 
October 25 fifteen of these states had ratified it. Branch offices 
of the UN High Commissioners for Refugees have been located 
in most signatory countries. 


New MemeBers oF THE UN 


At the 10th session of the United Nations 16 new member 
states were admitted. They are, Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Austria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Laos, Spain and 
Jordan. Four Soviet satellite states were also elected—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania. 


Securiry CouNncIL 


The usual 2-year membership in the Security Council was 
divided betweea Yugoslavia for the first year and, for the second, 
the Philippines. 
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Canapva 1n IGY 


Canada, whose geographical position gives her many northern 
stations, will, in her cooperation with the International Geo- 
physical Year study earth magnetism, the Aurora Borealis, and the 
ionesphere. Among her research stations will be Resolute, 
Churchill and Saskatoon and other points from Toronto to the 
tip of Ellesmere Island. 


Onrario’s Uranium City 


A townsite to accommodate a population of up to 15,000 will 
soon be set up 20 miles north-west of Blind River in Ontario’s 
uranium country. The district in which the new site will be 
located covers an area of 396 square miles. From a mining 
standpoint it is estimated that this area will soon rank next in 
importance to the Sudbury nickel-copper area. 


ENLARGING THE WELLAND CANAL 


Canada’s President of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority says 
that the Welland ship-canal widening contracts have been 
awarded. Work on the three contracts is expected to be carried 
out during the non-navigation seasons the next two years. It 
is expected that it will be completed by June 30, 1958. 


Canapva to Unirep States FERRY 


A new vessel, the Bluenose, is soon to operate between Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia and Bar Harbor, Maine. 


ALasKA PREPARING FOR STATEHOOD 


The drafting of a state constitution for Alaska has lately been 
undertaken. After its completion and formal signing on February 
3, it must be ratified at territorial primaries, in April. Even 
then it will have no force until the United States Congress ex- 
tends statehood to Alaska. 


New PresipENT-GENERAL oF OAS 


The Organization of American States has elected the ambassa- 
dor of Uruguay to the United States, Jose A. Mora, to the post 
of Secretary-General to replace the late Carlos Davila of Chile. 
Ambassador Mora will at the same time be a director of the Pan 
American Union. His election is a recognition of the constructive 
role which his country has long played in hemisphere affairs. 


ConcreEss FoR CHRISTIAN CULTURE AND PEACE 


An International Congress on Christian Culture for the peace 
of the world will take place in Cuidad Trujillo, the Dominican 
Republic, February 28-March 6, 1956. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, a director of the American 
Peace Society. The congress is held in connection with the In- 
ternational Exposition of Peace and Fraternity of the Free World 
which is underway in the Dominican Republic. 


Arip Recions STUDIED 


The government of Peru, assisted by UNESCO, plans an “Arid 
Zone Institute” to study and bring into productivity the arid 
lands that extend the whole length of Peru. 
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INDIAN EpucaTion 1n NicaRaGua 

A Fundamental Education Center is planned by the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua to be located in the valley of the Coco River. 
It is to train leaders and teachers to work among the Indians of 
some forty rural communities. One of these villages is the spot 
where Columbus landed on his fourth voyage. 


Litre America V 

On December 31 two tents had been pitched, beginning the 
settlement of “Little America V” on the Ross shelf ice. This 
so-called “Operation Deepfreeze” is designed to be the major 
base in support of the role of the United States in the Antarctic 
program of the International Geophysical Year, 1957-58. This 
project as well as the earlier Antartic expeditions, is led by Rear 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


Austrian Mozart Stamp 

To mark the Mozart commemoration year a special stamp has 
been issued in Austria. It carries a portrait of Mozart copied 
from a painting by his brother-in-law, Josef Lange. 


Austria Prociaims “Music Day” 

The Austrian Minister of Education has decided that not 
only January 27, 1956, the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, shall be celebrated as Music Day, 
but January 27 of every year will henceforth be observed as 
Music Day. All academies and other schools of music and other 
arts plan to emphasize music on that date. 


Fintanp REJoices 

Celebrating December 9, 1955 the 90th birthday of Finland’s 
famous composer Jean Sibelius, and earlier the 85th of President 
Julio Paasikivi Finland has other causes for rejoicing this winter. 
Final reparation payments have been made in the wake of war; 
Russia has withdrawn from the Finish naval base at Porkkala and 
the national economy is on an even keel. Recently Finland has 
joined the “Nordic Council” consisting of the three Scandinavian 
countries and Iceland, besides herself. 


Traininc For Rapiation Protection 

The first international training course for health physicists 
opened in the Karolinska Hospital, Stockholm, November 14, 
1955. It was organized by the government of Sweden and the 
World Health Organization’s regional office for Europe, for 
physicists in countries where atomic energy programs are in a 
rapid but comparatively early stage. It also serves to act as an ex- 
change of experience by research workers on aspects of radiation 
protection. 


East Germany Losinc PopuLation 

Because of the flight of almost two and three-fourths million of 
its inhabitants in the past ten years, Communist-controlled East 
Germany has become the only area in continental Europe with 
a declining population. 


Captive Toy So_piers In THE UNITED StaTEs 

The restitution to Germany of artistic objects removed dur- 
ing World War II is being carried on by the Department of 
State. Among such objects is a collection of 50,000 toy soldiers 
taken from the Hersbruck Museum. 423 of these are on exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery of Art. An effort to round up the 
remainder of the captive army is under way so that the collection 
may be intact for return. 


ConFERENCE HALu For BERLIN 
An American-sponsored conference Hall, intended as “an ex- 
pression in stone and mortar of the right of free speech” is 
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planned to be completed for the Berlin Building Exhibition in 
1957. This plan coincides with the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin and the building will contain a me- 
morial to him. The Department of State says the hall will fill 
an urgent need in the city. 


AMERIKA Revivep 1m Russia 


Suspended in 1952, the Russian language monthly illustrated 
magazine, Amerika will now be resumed in Russia. It will be 
devoted to objective presentation of life in America. 50,000 
copies will be distributed through Soviet channels and 2000 copies 
will be sent out by the United States Embassy, gratis. In return 
the United States Government will allow a similar publication 
in English to be circulated by the Soviet Embassy in America. 


Lisyan Epucation System GrowinG 


One of the fastest growing educational systems in the world 
is reported in Libya. Enrollment in boys’ schools has grown from 
23,000 to 29,000 and in girls’ schools, now 6,000, enrollment has 
doubled in the same time. 


Tue Supan a New REpvuBLic 


On January 1 the tricolor of the new Sudanese republic re- 
placed the British and Egyptian flags which, for fifty years of 
joint rule by Britain and Egypt, had been displayed. The colors 
of the new flag are blue for the Nile, green for agriculture and 
yellow for the desert sands. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE River Makonc SurvVEYED 


By request from Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam 
the United States will partly finance a survey of the Makong river 
valley, 2,600 miles long, with a view to its development possi- 
bilities. The 1.C.A. calls the project “an outstanding example 
of cooperation among governments of South East Asia for mutual 
betterment.” 


Booxs To INpIA 


More than 1,000 volumes on international affairs, displayed 
at the second World Affairs Book Fair were presented to India by 
the Asia Foundation with the cooperation of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 


UNIVERSITY IN INDONESIA 


A new Christian University, the Gamaliel University of 
Indonesia, has lately been opened in Djakarta. It consists of a 
Preparatory Department, a College of Theology, a College of 
Commerce, and College of Literature, plus classes in Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry. 


Korean RECONSTRUCTION 


UNESCO and the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency are 
combining to set up a national education center near Surwan, 
Korea. It will start with training 48 men and 12 women 
students for rural development work. 


AMERICAN Peace SocteTY MemBErs’ PEAcE-Work Honorep 


Mr. Amos J. Peaslee is resigning as Ambassador to Australia to 
become deputy to Mr. Harold Stassen in disarmament policy. 
Mr. Peaslee, a past President of the American Peace Society, will 
have the title of Deputy Assistant to the President with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador. 

One of the recipients of an award, Haiti’s “Legion of Honor 
and Merit” was Miss Ellen Collins, a Director of the American 
Peace Society. In bestowing the honer the Haitian Ambassador 
cited Miss Collins’ “outstanding cultural contributions to friend- 
ship between the peoples of Haiti and the United States.” 
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BOOKS 





Marx and the Marxists. By Sidney Hook. (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 254. Index. $1.25.) 
Nationalism. By Hans Kohn. (Princeton: D. Van Nostrasd Com- 

pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. 192. Index. $1.25.) 

Modern Japan. By Arthur Tiedemann. (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 192. Index. $1.25.) 
Fifty Major Documents of the Nineteenth Century. By Louis L. 
Snyder. (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955. 

Pp. 191. $1.25.) 


The four small volumes listed above are numbers seven, cight, 
nine, ten of Anvil Originals, a series of inexpensive, paper-bound 
works brought out under the general editorship of Louis L. 
Snyder, In a way comparatively new to this country we are now 
having an impressive output of small inexpensive paper-bound 
books. Many of them are of course of very temporary value, if 
of any value at all and ask only to be read through on train or 
plane, thrown away and forgotten. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that a great many, including those listed above, do not 
fall into this category. Many are reprints of the great classics, 
others of standard modern works and many (such as the Anvil 
series) written by accepted authorities especially for publication 
in an inexpensive form. Prices vary, but they are uniformly but 
a fraction of the cost of the standard sized, cloth-bound volume. 
It is certainly to be hoped that they will find an ever increasing 
and more discerning reading public. 

The first three of the volumes listed follow in general the 
same format. The topic is covered briefly in the first half of 
the volume. The second half is given over to well-selected read- 
ings in the field, constituting an introduction to the major sources. 
Professor Sidney Hook, the well-known philosopher of New York 
University devotes some hundred and twenty pages to a well- 
written and informative discussion of the historical development 
of Marxian doctrine and then gives an equal amount of space to 
selected readings from Marx and Engels, Kantsky, Bernstein, 
Jaures, Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and others. Hans Kohn of the 
City College of New York covers in ninety pages the historical 
evolution of nationalistic doctrine and practice and then devotes 
twice as much space to readings from nationalistic (or partly so) 
writers from Machiavelli to Sun Yet-Sen. Arthur Tiedemann of 
City College divides his volume about equally between a histori- 
cal sketch of modern Japan and eighteen readings from imperial 
rescripts, constitutions, treaties and other state papers. 

In an earlier volume of the series, Professor Snyder had 
selected fifty major documents of the twentieth century. Here 
we have his selection for the nineteenth century. Such a selection 
is a formidable task. Running the gamut from Jefferson’s First 
Inaugural to Hay’s notes on the Open Door Policy, he has man- 
aged in a modest space to make a representative showing from 
contemporary writings. There is no commentary. He lets the 
readings speak for themselves. 

It is to be hoped that not only will the Anvil series continue 
to grow, but that its contemporaries will also flourish in so far as 
they continue in their faith that good books can also be sold in 
low priced editions. Surely Europe demonstrated that fact long 
ago. 

Evcmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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The Communist Party of India. By M. R. Masani. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 302. Tables. $3.50.) 
This is a scholarly, objective history of the Soviet apparatus in 

India from the time of World War I. It is clear from this study 

that totalitarian Marxism came to the subcontinent, as it did to 

the whole of the Far East, upon the twin tides of idealism and 
nationalism. The movement has been, and is today, mainly an 
intellectual force, functioning to no small extent through “front” 
groups such as the “Peace” Committees, the India-China Friend- 
ship Associations and the Indian People’s Theatre Association. All 
the techniques that have been exposed as operative in the United 

States by Congressional Committees are shown in this book to 

have been able to dupe many leading Indian professors, writers, 

artists, trade unionists, clergymen and politicians, including Prime 

Minister Nehru. One of the significant reports embodied in this 

volume is that made by Major-General S. S. Sokhey, Member of 

the Indian Parliament, in June 1953, who told the “World Peace 

Council” in Budapest: “My country has developed an admiration 

for China and the greatest admirer of all is our Prime Minister, 

Mr. Nehru.” Mr. M. R. Masani cites the flattery of the Soviet 

press upon Mr. Nehru’s return from the Commonwealth Con- 

ference in London (1951): “He fought—and probably de- 
stroyed — the American plot to declare China as aggressor in the 

Korean War. He is also said to be responsible for scuttling the 

American move for economic sanctions against China. He is 

reported to have carried a majority of Commonwealth nations 

with him on the issue of the recognition of the Peking Govern- 
ment both inside and outside of the UN. . . . We congratulate 

Prime Minister Nehru without reservation, on the success of his 

London Mission.” 

The historian, who records these facts, has served as Mayor 
of Bombay, member of the Constituent Assembly of India, mem- 
ber of the Union Parliament and India’s first Ambassador to 
Brazil. He is candid enough to admit that, as Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party, he shared, albeit reluctantly, in the so- 
called “united front” with the Communist Party of India. Mr. 
Masani is right in his conclusions: “The Communist Party in 
India is a dagger pointed at the heart of democracy in the most 
populous country of the world outside the Iron Curtain.” It is 
a pity that this valuable report lacks an index. 


Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Walt Whitman's Concept of the Common Man. By Leadie M. 
Clark. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xiv, 178. 
Index. $3.75.) 

It has been said that the most valuable writing done in this 
country during the last few decades has been in the fields of 
History and Biography. We seem recently to have become aware 
of the richness of our past and of the part played in the expression 
of its spirit by our writers. 

Among those writers is surely Walt Whitman, the journalist 
and poet who, as he said, tried consciously to express his own 
distinctive era and surroundings — America, democracy. 


The author of this study of “The Good Gray Poet” takes 
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careful note of many previous studies by others of his place in 
American literature. He joins them in searching for the real 
meaning of the phrases, so often applied to Whitman — “the 
poet of Democracy” and “the poet of the Common Man.” In 
fact he tries to divorce the Whitman myth from the man and 
the poet. 

The five chapters are concerned with, 1. Whitman and His 
Age, 2. Whitman’s Attitude Towards Various Groups, 3. Demo- 
cratic Vistas, 4. A Final Analysis of Whitman. 

In the appraisal the author quotes many of Whitman’s edi- 
torials and newspaper articles as well as the better remembered 
lyrical and inspirational works. “Whitman was not,” he con- 
cludes, “a thorough student of contemporary ideas, intellectual, 
political or social, for he strove for the over-all view.” It is 
evident, he thinks, that ““The Common Man” to Whitman meant 
what might be called the Anglo-Saxon predominantly. The 
Indian, exalted for his noble past and the beauty of his place- 
names, was destined, Whitman thought, to extinction. From 
his editorials it is evident that he did not believe that negroes 
can or ought to be assimilated by the whites. “How can they 
become anything like an independent and heroic race? There 
is no chance for it.” 

“Actually,” says Clark, instead of Democracy, “his theme was 
the “Liberty, fraternity and equality” which lead to the spiritual 
and political freedom of man. In his poems he was consciously 
poet for the people and strove to create a native poetic medium. 
He attempted, and at times successfully fulfilled the role of a 
divine literatus. . . . He was not analytical enough to interpret 
either his own age or his own feelings.” He took refuge in 
glorifying physical America and romanticizing the common man. 
“Therein Whitman’s true value must lie.” 

The usefulness of this interesting analysis is enhanced by a 
biographical outline, liberal quotations from Whitman’s own work, 
an excellent index and a bibliography. 


Mase Sou.e Cai 
The American Peace Society 


The Jacksonians. By Leonard D. White. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. Pp. xii, 593. $8.00.) 


Students of U. S. administrative history can understand the 
value of this work by noting that it is the final volume in a 
triology that embraces “The Federalists” and “The Jeffersonians” 
by the same author. “The Jacksonians” describes the fierce energy 
with which the American people and their representatives ap- 
proached new problems in the art of self-government throughout 
the years between the inaugurations of Andrew Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln (1829-1861). During Jackson’s two terms the 
executive branch of the government won unprecedented author- 
ity: the “spoils system” was popularized, and prominent members 
of the Whig opposition were brushed out of office. After an 
epic struggle, the Bank of the United States was obliterated. 
Attempts were made to establish a workable system of Civil Serv- 
ice examinations, while problems of management and personnel 
in the Navy were faced, if not mastered. The foundation of the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis is a fascinating episode in this 
period. 

Highlighted in this dramatic account is the vision of Robert 
J. Walker, head of the Treasury Department under President 
James K. Polk. His 1845 report, a classic of free-trade literature, 
reads in part as follows: 

“All our capitalists . . . shall find it to be their true interest, in 
addition to the wages paid to the American workman, to allow 
him voluntarily, because it augments the profits of capital, a fair 
interest in those profits, and elevate him to the rank of a partner 
in the concern . . . we may then defy all competition.” 
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Dr. Leonard D, White, who is professor of Public Administra- 
tion in the University of Chicago, has been heralded, quite prop- 
erly, as “a builder of good government and a productive scholar 
in the field of political science.” 


Joseru F, THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


View from Atlantis. By §S. Gorley Putt. (London: Constable, 

1955. Pp. 160. 15/-). 

When Tocqueville and Bryce in the last century and Siegfried 
and Brogan in the present interpret the United States to Euro- 
peans, and, more important perhaps, to the Americans themselves, 
they often put their fingers on the American pulse and point out 
characteristics which we half-suspected or thought not peculiarly 
American. (If Tocqueville and Bryce accurately caught the 
American spirit of their day, 1 am quite sure that in our time 
Siegfried and Brogan, while coming close to the mark, haven’t 
caught us square in the solar plexus.) 

Americans may nod agreement with most of what they allege 
about America and Americans, and the trifling observations may 
irritate us more than the frontal attacks. But after picking leaf 
after leaf of the artichoke, the heart frequently goes untouched. 
I don’t know whether it is possible for foreigners to touch it, but 
I would suggest that in their advantage of objective writing, of 
being French or English, lies their disadvantage. They view 
America through French or English eyes and interpret America 
to their countrymen in terms of France or England. The heart- 
beat is frequently not heard, because the Americanmwess of America 
can only be stated in American terms. 


An Englishman with more than twenty years’ intimate con- 
tact with America has put himself in the middle of the Atlantic, 
on the legendary island of Atlantis, to interpret America to the 
English, and England to Americans. While on Atlantis, Gorley 
Putt sheds traditional British attitudes toward America and 
looks at the two countries with a coldly glittering eye. Such a 
position as Putt takes pays off, and he blithely avoids the pit-falls 
and prat-falls of interpreting one country to another. In candidly 
admitting his love for America, he rightfully claims the lover’s 
prerogative of twitting us mildly, and, as an Englishman, to slap 
English wrists when he thinks John Bull is viewing America with 
cold or cultural superiority. His general interpretations are alarm- 
ingly accurate. He surprises as an unexpected mirror will surprise. 

As an “Atlantis-dweller,” Gorley Putt can feel the pull of the 
great web of continental America, yet at the same time he is still 
tied to insular England. “We long for tea in New York and good 
coffee in London; we yearn in Arizona for the deep soiled his- 
tory of Devon and we fidget in Leeds for the superb assurances 
of San Francisco.” He shrewdly analyzes American tempers with- 
out being one of the “‘do-gooders who talk glibly of the common 
heritage across their tea-urns and spread a cloud of cotton-wool 
over the sore spots.” He handles deftly the old business of Ameri- 
ca and England being separated by a common language and makes 
intelligible the American desire for material comfort, gadgets, 
and Kiwanis. 

“How different is America! There a failure of enterprise is a 
social crime. While British nerves are frayed by disappointment, 
Americans tend to be touchy because of their self-imposed pace of 
life. Your New York bus driver can snar] at the end of the day 
during which he has been performing several jobs at once. He 
drives his bus through heavy traffic. He collects fares from in- 
coming passengers; he changes their quarters into nickels and 
dimes, churns his little money-mill and seems (financial wizard!) 
to grind them back again into quarters; he causes two sets of doors 
to open and shut, and he looks backwards (via his mirror) and 
forwards and sideways all at once. No wonder he’s on the list 
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for stomach ulcers. No wonder he gets high wages. No wonder 
that such a man demands a high standard when he in turn, in 
his leisure hours, is spending his money.” While this may all seem 
terribly natural to us, and perhaps not worth mentioning, it is an 
important thing for non-Americans to realize. 

But this is not all that the Putt pot-pourri offers. He gives 
many insights into our culture, our regionalism, our politics. It 
is refreshing, for an American living abroad, as I do, after trying 
to explain McCarthyism while having some soul-searching of one’s 
own to hear what Putt says. On his return from the States in 
June, 1954 his British friends were “genuinely surprised” when 
he announced a more fervid personal optimism for the United 
States than he had before experienced, either as an early witness 
to the New Deal or in 1950-51 when American confidence was 
suffering its first major post-war shock. He recognizes that 
McCarthyism has appeared on the surface as a “sizable boil on 
America’s neck,” but that, he feels, is far healthier than an unseen 
ulcer on America’s stomach. 

With sparkling insights and refreshing wit, Gorley Putt falls in 
step with the American tempo, and, with English accent, gaily 
sings the tune to his countrymen and his cousins across the water. 


Rosert O. Meap 
Salzburg, Austria 


The Dawn of the Post-Dawn Era. By Elwyn Judson Trueblood, 
(New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. Pp. 198. 
$3.75.) 

In August 1945 modern man passed into a new era. This 
transition period marked the culmination of man’s fragmentation 
and specialization. Before him lay either blind chaos or the 
illuminating perception of the individual’s totality which extends 
into multi-dimensional existence. In either case he was faced with 
the need to reorient himself so as to withstand the stresses of the 
atomic age. 

Dr. Trueblood, professor of religion and philosophy at Lime- 
stone College, South Carolina, has explored the problems of 
human existence thus defined. The world today, he observes, is 
in a very real sense underprivileged because of lack of moral 
stamina, ethical elevation, and spiritual growth. Nevertheless 
the dangers of the age as never before challenge the individual 
to achieve his full stature and birthright by striving to mature 
into a four-dimensional personality: individuals, social, cultural, 
and cosmic. Exploring the ramifications of each dimension, the 
author observes that only Jesus Christ ever achieved the perfect 
fusion of these dimensions. This example takes on special mean- 
ing in our time as awareness of the realities of human existence 
increases. 

Dr. Trueblood has written a thought-provoking and timely 
book. It is both a challenge and a comfort to the reader who is 
seriously concerned with the broad problems of existence in our 
time. 

Mae Mitts Link 
Washington, D. C. 


Tha Parkman Reader. Selected and edited with an introduction 
and notes by Samuel E. Morison. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1955. Pp. xv, 524. $6.00.) 

Professor Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard performs a real 
public service in reminding Americans that Francis Parkman “is 
universally admitted to be one of the greatest—if not the great- 
est-historian that the New World has produced.” His reminder 
takes a most substantial form, 7'he Parkman Reader. Those who 
would be overawed by the massive seven volumes of France and 
England in North America can now in the Reader find selected 
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for them by an eminent American Historian complete sections 
presenting Parkman’s account of North American colonial history. 
The Reader begins with the famous sections on the native tribes. 
It ends with Parkman’s account of the fall of Quebec. 

Not the least important feature of Professor Morison’s work is 
his introductory biographical sketch of Parkman (1823-1893). 
Son of a clergyman, educated in Chauncy Hall and Harward 
College, Parkman was equally the out-of-door man and the stu- 
dent, studying by candlelight so that the daylight could be de- 
voted to his excursions over the countryside. Pushing himself too 
strenuously Parkman suffered his first breakdown toward the end 
of his undergraduate days. A tour abroad, apparently a very active 
one, was the tonic he needed. He was able to return to college 
and receive commencement honors. 

Devoting himself to the story of French and British conflict 
in colonial North America he early began what was to be his life’s 
work, complicated by the always present possibilities of a break- 
down brought on by the over-work that he seemed unable to 
resist. He was forced often to use the hands and eyes of devoted 
members of his family as he dictated, unable to read or to write 
himself. It was out of this heroic dedication to his life work, 
there came the great volumes from which Professor Morison 
has made the discerning selection of sections which form this 
Reader. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Documents on Inter-American Cooperation. By Robert N. Burr 
and Roland D. Hussey. Edited by William C. McDermott. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. Vol. 1. 
1810-1881. Pp. xiii, 182. Index. $3.00. Vol. II. 1881-1948. 
Pp. xii, 214. Index. $300.) 

Students of inter-American relations will give a warm welcome 
to the two volumes of documents which Professors Burr and 
Hussey have collected for us. To the surprise of the reader, the 
first volume, covering the years 1810-1881, deals with the 
“Spanish American” period of inter-American cooperation, dur- 
ing which the initiative in promoting the establishment of an 
organized system was taken by Spanish American statesmen; the 
statesmen of the United States, as well as those of Brazil and 
Haiti, taking no active part in promoting measures of cooperation. 
The second volume deals with the period from 1881-1948, dur- 
ing which the successive inter-American conferences, beginning 
with that of Washington in 1889-1890, play the dominant part. 

Appreciation on the part of scholars for the first volume will 
be chiefly because of the publication of documents representing 
the reaction of Spanish America to the political developments of 
the Western Hemisphere, and making clear the contribution of 
Spanish American statesmen to the formulation of what are 
accepted today as the basic principles of inter-American coopera- 
tion. The documents of the second volume are, on the whole, 
more readily accessible to the student; but those expressing the 
points of view of Latin American writers will assist in interpret- 
ing the resolutions and in throwing light upon the reactions in 
the different countries to the work of the various conferences and 
consultative meetings at which inter-American policy is made. 


C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Argentina, By George Pendle. (London and New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1955. Pp. x, 159. Index, 
maps. $2.50.) 

Our debt to the Royal Instiute of International Affairs in- 
creases with each new number of the series of volumes dealing 
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with Latin American states. This is the third prepared by Mr. 
Pendle and it completes a River Plate trilogy, volumes on Uruguay 
and Paraguay having been published in 1952 and 1954. 

Like other volumes in the series Argentina is a brief but com- 
prehensive study of all phases of the “Remote Colossus,” as the 
author calls the country which, he says, is “conscious of its isola- 
tion, its remoteness from the present-day centres of power.” The 
emphasis is upon political rather than economic and social develop- 
ment; but by interpreting political conditions in the light of 
economic and social conditions the author succeeds in giving us a 
picture of the country in its varied aspects. Three interesting 
chapters dealt with Spaniards and Criollos, Gauchos and Towns- 
men, and Conservatives and Radicals. A sixth chapter, “The 
New Argentina” is an admirable survey of the coming of Peron 
and of his economic and social revolution and the dictatorship 
which he believed was justified as a means of attaining his ends. 
In an effort to present a balanced interpretation the author feels 
that he will “satisfy neither the Peronistas nor their opponents,” 
recognizing that in such matters impartiality will displease 
“friends in both camps.” 

It is rare to find so informative a volume, in such reduced 
space, so pleasantly told. It is to be hoped that the Royal In- 
stitute will continue the series through all of the American 
Republics. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Man and Land in Peru. By Thomas R. Ford. (Gainesville, 

Florida, University of Florida Press, 1955. $4.00.) 

Man and Land in Peru portrays vividly the devotion of the 
Peruvian Indian to the soil. This he values above all else. 

Under the Inca Empire Indian society was collectivistic and 
completely regulated. Individual gave way to social objectives as 
an economic necessity. 

Spanish colonial practice followed the principles of individual 
enterprise and private property. 

On the collectivist base of the Indian land system a quasi- 
feudal system was erected. And while the Indian was left prac- 
tically undisturbed to till the soil for new masters, his social sys- 
tem was destroyed. 

In 400 years, through invasion and conquest, war of independ- 
ence and finally the beginning of an industrial revolution, there 
has been no synthesis of the two cultures. Pure Indian stock makes 
up 45.87 percent of the population, and 80 percent of the In- 
dians speak only Quechua and Aymara. 

The right to own property, including land, held promise of 
greater freedom for the Indian, but in practice, his love for the 
land being greater than his love even for freedom, kept the Indian 
on the land under terms dictated by those who regarded it as 
honorable to first conquer, then exploit the Indian. 

Concentration of land in the hands of a few corporations and 
individuals and the small uneconomical plots belonging to Indians 
together with the absence of a strong middle class are the real 
problems. Mr. Ford has described with objectivity the various 
schemes now being tried to alleviate the plight of a large segment 
of Peruvian population. The book has great significance for 
those who are interested in the social consequences of land tenure 
and distribution. 

Raymonp C, Gipson 
Visiting Professor of Education 
Indiana University 


Henry Adams. By Elizabeth Stevenson (New York, Macmillan 
1955. Pp. 278. Index. $6.00.) 
The lady who watches the influence of the Henrys in human 
affairs (she also did a fine book on Henry James) has done it 
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again. This talented product of Agnes Scott College in lovely 
Decatur, Georgia, who is associated with the Atlanta Public 
Library in her off hours, received a Guggenheim grant to write 
the biography of Henry Adams, on the strength of her last book, 
“The Crooked Corridor,” a life of Henry James. She has the 
rare quality of peering into the minds of her subjects, rather than 
merely detailing their experiences. 

Henry Adams, long a resident of 1603 H Street, now the site 
of the Hay-Adams hostelry, facing the White House on Lafayette 
Square, was a friend of many of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society, and a member himself. They will rejoice in this 
definitive biography. Miss Stevenson begins at the beginning 
with his birth in the Hill House at Quincy, son of Charles 
Francis Adams (who succeeded his father, John Quincy Adams) 
in Congress. She portrays the retired gentleman, who was the 6th 
President of the United States as an amiable grandfather, living 
in the Big House below the house on the Hill. Being a younger 
son, Henry was much in the position of a British boy who will 
never inherit the title. He was a precocious child and in fact, this 
quality he maintained through his Harvard days, his grand tour 
of Europe, his return to America after two years in Germany, 
Switzerland, Rome, Paris and London. She traces this man of 
genius through his Washington reporting days, his marriage, his 
Harvard professorship, his philosophy of medieval insight into the 
glories of Chartres amd Mont St. Michel, his famous book, “The 
Education of Henry Adams” and his long life as a widower at 
“1603 H St.,” next door to his friend, John Hay (the walls were 
opened up by mutual agreement, so it became actually one big 
house). Adams knew everyone in and out of politics, letters, art, 
science and philosophy. This reviewer wishes he had known 
him as a Gentleman of the Old School at the Cosmos Club across 
the street, but Adams died in 1918, at the ripe age of 80, just 
before the World War I Armistice was signed. 

No one should miss this book. It helps to make America under- 
standable to people both here and abroad. 


Frankiin DuNnHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Woman’s Labor Leader, An Autobiography of Agnes Nestor. 
Edited by Delmar Bordeaux. (Rockford: Bellevue Books Pub- 
lishing Co., 1955. Pp. 307. $4.00.) 

From 1913 until her death in 1948, Agnes Nestor furnished 
brilliant leadership for the Chicago Women’s Trade Union 
League, the organization which sparked the campaign for the 
unionization of working women throughout fifty years. No one 
worked more effectively than Miss Nestor for the enactment 
of beneficial industrial legislation now upon the statute books of 
Illinois and of the Nation. By appointment of President Woodrow 
Wilson she served on the commission which established the voca- 
tional education program in public schools. She was active on 
innumerable committees, including those which set up the 
Woman in Industry Service and the Women’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor. During World War I, she had interesting 
experiences as a member of the American Labor Mission to 
Europe. Everywhere, with the cooperation of devoted co-workers, 
Agnes Nestor helped to correct working conditions for women 
and to promote the broad principles of union organization. In- 
telligent, indefatigable and kind-hearted, she rose from a job in 
a glove factory to the post of first woman president of an inter- 
national trade union. In her autobiography she is characteristi- 
cally generous in her tributes to her associates: Elizabeth Maloney, 
Jane Addams, Margaret Dreier Robins and Elisabeth Christman. 
Among the accolades which Miss Nestor herself received was an 
Honorary Doctorate from Loyola University, Chicago. 
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There are excellent name and subject indices, while the editing 
has been of a high order of professional competence. Handsome 
photographs adorn the text. The book represents an important 
addition to the history of the labor movement. 

Josep F. THoRNING 
Carrollton Manor, Frederick 


Time For Living. By George Soule. (New York, The Viking 
Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 184, index. $3.00.) 


Observing the changes in our technicological civilization, Mr. 
Soule, Professor of Economics at Bennington College, compares 
them to those in the insect world, the changes from egg to larva, 
to full-fledged winged insect, each of which biologists call an 
instar. Something similar, he thinks, may be discerned in the 
changes in Western civilization. May another “instar” be in 
prospect? 

The advance of technology by which this nation has already 
achieved preeminence in material affairs seems to point to a mo- 
mentous stage of civilization. The question arises whether that 
kind of improvement is a fit goal for man. 

To examine the technicological change in its most conspicu- 
ous aspect he looks at the United States. 

In the 1700’s and early 1800’s the industrial revolution came 
to Europe—especially Britain. It was considerably later to be- 
come an important factor in American life. Treasurer Alexander 
Hamilton, in his famous “Report on the Subject of Manufac- 
tures,” urged the establishment of a factory industry to supple- 
ment the existing rural production. Thomas Jefferson opposed 
such a move, assuming that the country could remain rural and 
decentralized. However, though it was not so in England, in 
this new and experimental country a rural, landed aristocracy 
could not long retain dominance. Americans were, from the first, 
independent, inventive and curious. They experimented. 

If at present this country seems to be dedicated to technico- 
logical advance more than to anything else, where, he asks, is 
that dedication leading us? 

With the increasing number of labor-saving machines more 
work can be done in less time now and by fewer people. Were 
it not for depressions, which can be partially controlled, and wars, 
living levels for consumers might be improved even more than 
they have been. 

Meanwhile the workers have more pay and shorter hours, 
meaning increasing the amount of “unpaid time” for themselves. 

In a chapter titled “The Economy of Time,” the author says, 
“To the individual, time is a scarce resource indeed. Each day 
fades to an end . . . the clock ticks, the calendar counts from 
one to two, two to three . . . like an old fashioned class in arith- 
metic, until each listener shall pass out of hearing and for him 
time shall cease. The Cosmos may have no beginning and no 
end, but from that infinite deep no man can dip more than a 
cupful. . . Goods may pile up, traversable space can be expanded, 
but time alone has a boundary guarded by relentless sentries.” 

He asks, in regard to the substitution of machines for man- 
power, “at what human relief or cost?” and “to what end?” He 
finds nearly full employment after a century and a half of me- 
chanical advance. In the same time America seems to have held 
fairly well two of the rights of the Declaration of Independence, 
—Life and Liberty. The Pursuit of happiness is then considered. 
Will men, with more time, learn to satisfy their needs in the 
order of their importance? Here, in spite of trivial programs on 
radio, TV and movies, and passive participation in many lines of 
entertainment, statistics show many more people are now buying 
classical records, more participating in artistic production, drama, 
painting, music, and dance; more are working on useful commit- 
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tees and boards for public benefit. More are studying at college 
levels. 

In fact, Mr. Soule envisages a time when “average people” 
will come to regard what they can do with their “unpaid time” 
not merely amusement, which has its value, or escape, but also as 
the serious business of life. “That is what they may come to live 
for.” May this not be the beginning of an “Instar” for civiliza- 
tion? He closes this inspiring book appropriately with Emerson’s 
poem, “The Days.” 

M. S. CaLy 
Washington, D. C. 


The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning. By Harry Bayard Price. 
Published under the auspices of the Governmental Affairs In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1955. Pp. 424. $5.00.) 


Histories of governmental units are often pedestrian and te- 
dious. This one is not. Mr. Price has achieved a considerable 
success in this account of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, prepared on government order and with access to official 
files, but written as an independent study under the auspices of a 
private organization. The book is readable, in places even ex- 
citing. It is also thoughtful. 

It should be said at once that this is not the orthodox sort of 
history which takes up chronologically all the details of ECA’s 
development and achievement over its four years of life. There- 
fore it has disadvantages for one who seeks a reference work for 
the names and functions of all ECA personnel, for specific ship- 
ments of aid, or for particular wrangles over the formulation and 
application of policy. But the overbalancing advantage of Mr. 
Price’s approach is that he presents a broad picture of the prob- 
lems of economic aid to western Europe and to some under- 
developed Asiatic countries, sets the whole in its world context 
of the cold war, and writes economic history for the intelligent 
layman with a lucidity rare among economists. 

Approximately half the book gives a general history of ECA’s 
inception in 1947, and of its operation from 1948 on to its re- 
placement by the Mutual Security Administration in 1952. The 
bold concept of American aid on a large scale to promote Euro- 
pean recovery came, curiously, from a train of thought begun in 
the Kremlin—but in the mind of Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, as he realized that Stalin and Molotov were bent on 
making the European situation worse instead of better. The plan 
matured, after careful consideration in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, as an economic venture with political connotations. 
European initiative was spurred on by the prospect of American 
assistance. Bevin and Bidault were quick to see the possibilities. 
With a year of planning in Europe and America behind it, ECA 
started in 1948 first to supply necessities to Europe, then to pro- 
pel Europe into partial economic integration. It turned finally to 
more consciously military considerations after the shock of the 
Korean war. 

In the latter half of the book Mr. Price undertakes an analysis 
of the experience of ECA in its organization, planning, goals, 
techniques, and achievements, including its reception by Euro- 
peans. (Europe exhibited, it is remarked, “all the irritability of 
the convalescent.”) Retrospective opinions of many participants 
in the operation, obtained in interviews both here and abroad, 
contribute a good deal. This section is obviously not the final 
judgment of history, but it is measured and thought-provoking. 
Mr. Price concludes that the short-range goals of increasing Euro- 
pean productivity and trade were largely realized; that the 
broader aims of promoting European integration and independ- 
ence of foreign assistance were achieved in part; and the whole 
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process represented a significant step in America’s acceptance of 
her new world position. 

The government official and the historian of the future will 
find here many useful judgments and guide-lines. The public of 
today will find an informed and informative evaluation. 

Roveric H. Davison 
The George Washington University 


The Lion of Judah Hath Prevailed. By Christine Sandford. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xi, 192, 23 
photographs. Index. $3.75.) 


Haile Selassie deserves a good biography. This is not it. From 
the first chapter, which tells of the Emperor’s descent from King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, to the last, which reports an 
audience granted to the author by His Majesty, this is a lavish 
tribute. The reader might suppose that the Lion of Judah must 
have acted sometimes like a lion. He will find in these pages 
little to suggest that patience, perseverance and steadfastness, to- 
gether with dignity and charm of manner, were not all that the 
Emperor needed for the elimination of rivals in his earlier years 
and for the later transfer of the powers of government from the 
provinces to the capital. The qualities mentioned are doubtless 
possessed by the Emperor to a high degree, and they explain most 
of his achievements in the fields of education, improvement of 
health and communications, and relations with foreign govern- 
ments. But this reviewer sorely missed the roar of the conquering 
Lion, and he would have welcomed an intelligent discussion of 
the significance of the federation of Eritrea with the Empire. 

Epcar TuRLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. By David E. Apter. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 355. $5.00.) 


In this book Mr. Apter, a political scientist, uses the Gold Coast 
as a case study of the problems involved in the development of 
western democratic political institutions in a colonial area in 
which the very idea of nationhood is new and to whose tradi- 
tional patterns of authority the new institutions are alien. 

This is a study of vital interest to anyone interested in current 
developments in Africa. It illustrates the traditional patterns of 
authority in the Gold Coast and the change wrought in these 
patterns by the policy of “indirect rule.” It explains the growth 
of a group in opposition to these patterns as a result of detribaliza- 
tion and education. It shows how this group was suddenly trans- 
formed by its belief in one man into a national political party 
and took over the newly introduced parliamentary institution. It 
describes the conflict which still exists between the traditional and 
the new authority. It shows the role of the colonial power in the 
establishment of the new institutions and the transfer of power. 
Finally, it assesses the prospects for success of this experiment. 
The whole analysis seems objective and fair to all parties. 

Mr. Apter’s work should also be of interest to a wider group 
because of the light which it sheds on the problem of establishing 
western democratic institutions and procedures in other areas to 
which they are alien. 

Although the book seems to be for the general reader as well 
as the student, a considerable amount of jargon is employed. It 
would be regrettable if this should scare off or discourage the 
reader not current in the language of the social scientist. 

Wituiam E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division, ICA 


These Awakening Lands of the East. By May Worthington Eells. 
(New York, Vantage Press, 1955. Pp. 241. $3.50.) 


If you would enjoy an evening of pleasant reading in a most 
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entertaining manner, then read May Worthington Eells’ book on 
“These Awakening Lands of the Near East.” 

You go from Japan to Africa, smelling the spices of Zanzibar, 
drinking the water of the Nile, standing in awe before the tem- 
ple splendors of Bankok and on to Tripoli where end the author’s 
wanderings through these known and little known lands of the 
East. 

This book is full of impressions, trends, contrasts and 
changes, yet one also finds the author depicting the brave strug- 
gle of countries working toward fulfilment of their new inde- 
pendence and telling of the effort being made for educating the 
people. 

You would not select the book as a tour guide, nor an economic 
analysis of lands of the East. It is what one person saw as she 
toured these lands of contrasts, 

ALETHA Morrow CorrMan 


Cairo, Egypt 


North African Powder Keg. By Edmund Stevens. (New York, 
Coward-McCann, 1955. Pp. 273. $3.75.) 


This is a good, short report by a foreign correspondent on the 
situation as it has developed in North Africa (essentially Tunisia, 
Algeria and French Morocco) in the past few years. It does not 
pretend to go into the underlying socio-economic problems of 
the area in depth but like a series of newspaper articles portrays 
the developing situation with an occasional brief filling in of the 
background. It demonstrates even to one who has followed closely 
the news reports that coverage has at best been spare and one’s 
memory is short. One is made to realize the persistence of the 
“too little and too late” theme in dealing with the problem and 
how very late it is getting to be for any agreement with moderate 
elements who are losing out to the extremists as the struggle 
drags on. 

The book is written almost totally from a North African view- 
point which gives it a certain element of unreality or lack of 
wholeness. Regardless of geography the problem is still a French 
problem. Perhaps because of the failure of the author to deal 
with it from the standpoint of the French political scene, where 
it must ultimately be dealt with, he makes little attempt to indi- 
cate the probable course of future developments. 

The extent to which time catches up with this sort of report is 
already clearly evident in this case. Descriptions of relationships 
between Bourguiba and Salah ben-Youssef in Tunisia and of con- 
ditions in Spanish Morocco stand out in this regard. This factor 
is also noteworthy in the suggestion that world public opinion 
should be brought to bear on the problem in the new spirit of 
Geneva. 

WituaM E, Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division, ICA 


A History of South East Asia. By D. G. E. Hall. (New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 807. $10.00.) 


South-East Asia was transformed by World War II from ob- 
scurity in world policies into a vital theater of global conflict. 
Communist imperialism, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
national states which have emerged there out of the ashes of 
colonialism, is seeking through subversion, threat of force, and 
force itself to supplant the influence there of the Western World 
with its own influence and power. If we of the West are to give 
effective support to these newly fledged republics to maintain 
their newly-found independence, we need among other things to 
make good our woeful ignorance about their peoples. 
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The History of South-East Asia by Professor D. G. E. Hall is 
a timely contribution to our understanding of the civilizations of 
that region. The author, who since 1949 has been professor of 
the history of South-East Asia in the University of London, held 
for many years a chair in the University of Rangoon, He has 
therefore a thorough competence in his subject. 

The book is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with 
the pre-European period, the earlier phase of European expansion, 
the period of European territorial expansion, and nationalism and 
the challenge to European domination. All of the area comprised 
in what is now Burma, Thailand, the Associated States of Indo- 
china, Malaya, and Indonesia comes within the purview of the 
study. The Philippines are not included. There is an appendix 
of dynastic lists, with governors and governors-general, a very full 
select bibliography, and a serviceable index. 

The value of the book as a work of reference does not detract 
from its readability. 

J. W. Barvantine 
Washington, D. C. 


Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations. By 
Robert S. Schwantes; published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. 372. $4.) 


Western culture was adopted in the creation of Modern Japan 
only to the extent that it was calculated to serve the interests of 
authoritarian government and of a graduated society or as it was 
thought to be adaptable to the Japanese temperament and to Jap- 
anese traditions. It was in Europe, mainly the Continent, where 
there seemed to be certain analogies to conditions in Japan, that 
the road out of mediaevalism was sought. Thus, the basic politi- 
cal and social institutions of Post-Restoration Japan, to the extent 
that they were influenced by the West, followed European pat- 
terns. To illustrate: the Meiji Constitution was inspired largely 
by Bismarck‘s constitution of the North German Federation; the 
basic codes of law were patterned after those of Germany and 
France; and it was to those two countries that guidance was 
looked for in education, medicine, the fine arts, and so on. 

Dr. Schwantes has made out as good a case as possible for con- 
tributions by the United States toward the modernization of 
Japan. He has painstakingly surveyed the various fields in which 
such contributions have been made — religious, educational and 
economic cooperation, to say nothing of moving pictures and 
sports—and he has supplied an extensive record of personalities, 
both Americans and American-oriented Japanese, who have been 
the carriers of American culture. Cultural traffic in the reverse 
direction is briefly noted. 

Considerable attention is given to the far-reaching political, 
social and other changes brought about by the Occupation. How- 
ever, it is still much too early to estimate the extent to which 
measures dictated by a miiltary conqueror to implement foreign 
ideals and concepts will find permanent acceptance by the Jap- 
anese, 

Eucene H. Dooman 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


Mitteleuropa, In German Thought and Action, 1815-1945. By 
Henry Cord Meyer. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 
Pp. xv, 378, index. 1955.) 


Henry Cord Meyer, of Pomona College, has provided a splen- 
did picture of the German proposition of a united middle Eu- 
rope. He has traced the idea of Mitteleuropa and its contrasting 
theories from early in the last century to the present, taking a 
fresh approach and reaching over Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
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The book is well organized and makes use of a vast amount of 
research to give a clear picture of the whole story. Many per- 
sonal interviews with Germans who were in touch with the prob- 
lem, as well as correspondence with others of the same group, 
have given a touch which could not be obtained by the more 
simple process of searching through available documents. The 
contents have been arranged to give an even flow to the series of 
events which make up the history of Mitteleuropa. Footnotes 
are sufficient to help the reader while he is enroute through the 
text, but not so many as to be distracting. His conclusion is 
worthy of one who has put so much into the compilation of facts, 
and the bibliographical essay offers a vast amount of information 
to any who have the desire to make further study in this or 
related fields. 

Here is recommended reading for those who have any interest 
in European history, political science, or geography. 

A. J. Maxwewi 
A. U. S., Retired 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. 
By Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 506, index. $5.50.) 

Professors Hofstadter and Metzger of the History Department 
of Columbia University have written a scholarly and readable 
volume which should serve to provide a background for under- 
standing a timely and controversial subject. The work is part of 
the result of several years’ activity known as the American Aca- 
demic Freedom Project under the directorship of Professor 
Emeritus Robert M. Maclver and supported by a grant from the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first written by Profes- 
sor Hofstadter called “The Age of the College,” and the second 
by Professor Metzger called “The Age of the University.” Be- 
ginning with the Medieval period, the first part covers a survey 
of intellectual and educational developments in Europe prior to 
the seventeenth century expansion of European civilization into 
North America. “Medieval universities,” perceives Hofstadter, 
“were centers of power and prestige, protected and courted, even 
deferred to by emperors and popes.” From this rather preferred 
position university development entered into a period of sub- 
servience, after and during the Reformation, to both prince and 
church. This situation was not altered by the fact, it seems, that 
Leyden was founded by William the Silent to further cosmopoli- 
tanism in his own country and likewise did not require any “doc- 
trinal commitments.” The two threads of academic freedom and 
religious freedom are so intertwined in the writing of Mr. Hof- 
stadter that it is frequently impossible to make a clear distinction 
between them. If there is a thesis developed in Part I, it is the 
stated notion that in the United States academic freedom as such 
was non-existent in the pre-Civil War period. Professor Metzger, 
writing in Part II on developments since the Civil War, em- 
phasizes this fact further by showing that academic freedom was 
a foreign importation, even from un-democratic Germany! Con- 
cepts of Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit, long associated with Halle 
and Géttingen, became institutionalized in the new graduate 
schoo] developments which branched out from Johns Hopkins. 
And as long as academic research remained in its ivory tower it 
was not subject to restrictions ordinarily placed upon free speech. 
But the American researcher was not to remain intramural, and, 
as a result, Professor Metzger shows us how friction was thus 
generated. “The attempt to assimilate the doctrine of free speech 
into the doctrine of academic freedom aroused hostility in certain 
quarters.” The more interesting sections of the entire book, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, deal with the friction aroused—the Dar- 
winian controversy, the influence of Big Business, etc. It is here 
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that the book comes to a rather abrupt close at the period of 
World War I when issues just now coming to the foreground 
were nascent. 

Admittedly, these historians of academic freedom could not 
survey every one of the issues touched upon. They have given 
us rather a perspective and a thesis from which the present day 
issues may be viewed. One gets the impression that great strides 
have been made to free us from the theological only to bind us 
to the economic. In all the periods of development higher edu- 
cation is shown to be intrinsically a part of the social milieu; one 
is left to wonder therefore just how far educational theories can 
ever lead us or just how much academic freedom can ever mean 
outside the ivy walls. 

Vance L, SHIFFLET 
District of Columbia Teachers College 


The Green Mountains of Vermont. By W. Storrs Lee. (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1955. Pp. 328, index, illus. $5.00.) 


Long associated with Middlebury College in Vermont as in- 
structor in English, historian, editor and Dean of Men, Mr. Lee 
has also long been absorbed in the features of the Green Moun- 
tains stretching the length of the state. He has tramped over 
them, driven up and down their roads and photographed them, 
studying, meanwhile, the history of their towns and gathering 
data about their interesting past and the people who took hardship 
in their stride to build a unique history, and who contributed 
their sturdy qualities to the distinctive characteristics of all 
America. 

He refers, in this book to the Vermonters’ consciousness of the 
rockribbed backbone of their state, calling it “A strong sense of 
place.” He believes that the mountains have had no little in- 
fluence in forming the character of the people on or near them— 
as in reality every inhabitant of the state must be. 

An inspiring chapter on “Grammar and Nonsense and Learn- 
ing” tells of early district schools and the Universities of the 
present, schools from which have come an astonishing number of 
practical statesmen and executives. They have gone all over the 
world from this mountain state, where most of the laws have 
been “permissive,” not “compulsive.” Where the word has been 
more often “ought,” not “shall,” but followed just as implicitly 
as if the law were compulsory in form. 

Each chapter is headed by an appropriate scene — mountain, 
wood, river, bridge or lake; there are also some thirty-two pages 
of photographs, taken by the author, all of which add greatly to 
the value of this special study of a distinctive, historic state 
among the many different states of the Union. 

Mase Soute Cai 
The American Peace Society 


Welfare of Nations. By Michele Fiore. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. Pp. 708. $6.00.) 


This is a long and ponderous volume. Unfortunately, the 
reader who persists in perusing this book cannot be assured of 
results commensurate with his efforts. 

The author attempts to present an ideal solution for the many 
preblems which face contemporary society. His first objective is 
to indicate a new ethical basis for relationships between individ- 
uals, races, and nations. His second aim is to present to the reader 
a new mode of life and a new mode of government which will 
assure the General Welfare “(GW for short)” to all. 

The apparatus of administration suggested by the author for 
all countries is so extensive as to render it thoroughly unrealistic. 
Likewise, his plan for a government of Humanity bears little 
relevance to the facts of our international scene. 

The book itself contains bits of unusual information and at 
times a certain amount of common sense. It lacks systematic 
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analysis, let alone any grasp of the administrative implications in- 
volved in the new scheme of things which the author attempts to 
present. 
To use an ordinary expression, this is not a “must” volume. 
S. McKee Rosen 
Washington, D. C. 


The Cycle of American Literature. An Essay in Historical Critt- 
cism. By Robert E. Spiller. (New York, Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Pp. xv, 318, index. $4.75.) 

One of the four editors of that prodigious tome, Literary His- 
tory of the United States, published in 1953, Professor Spiller 
of the University of Pennsylvania here outlines a sort of pattern 
in the development of American literature. The birth-of literary 
expression, in the Colonial period, the development, as the West 
became vocal, then a return to sources. Each of these he treats 
as a cycle, returning upon itself. 

Professor Spiller finds American literature an expression of 
American progress, now, in the twentieth century, rounding its 
full cycle. 

The lover of reading is glad to find that this author not only 
characterizes the best-known names in our literary roster, he also 
includes significant minor writers in his study. Thus he accom- 
plishes the task he set himself—that of presenting “A coherent 
view of the total literary culture.” A full index is an added help 
to the reader. 

Mase Soute Cari 
The American Peace Society 


Booxs RECEIVED 


85 American Years. By Henry Carl Luckey. (New York, Expo- 
sition Press, 1955. Pp. 230, illus. $3.50.) 

Memoirs of a Nebraska Member of Congress who incidentally 
was also a member of the American Peace Society. His greatest 
interest during the years in Congress was this country’s foreign 
relations. 

Changing Melanesia. By Cyril S. Belshaw. (Melbourne, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 197, index, maps. $2.30.) 

The changes in manner of living among the peoples of New 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British Solomons, due to 
their contact with European society. 

A Free Society: An Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy. By 
Mark M. Heald. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. 
Pp. xii, 546, index, $4.75.) 

A comprehensive analysis of liberal democracy as a process of 
government as well as social relationships. 


TimeE.Ly PaMPHLETSs 

W hich China? By Stanley K. Hornbeck. Reprinted from Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1955. Also to be found in U. S. News and 
World Report, Jan. 1956, pp. 92-97. 

Israel: The Emergence of a New Nation. By Oscar Kraines. 
(Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. 46. $1.00.) 

Red Cross Disaster Relief. By Clyde E. Buckingham. (Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 47. $1.00.) 

The New Drive for European Union. By Guy Mollet. (New 
York, American Committee on United Europe, Sept., 1955. 
Pp. 11. Free.) 

The Role of Political Parties in the U.S.A. By Joseph C. Harsch. 
(New York, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. October, 
1955. Pp. 33, illus. 25c.) 

The Fourteenth Amendment and Civil Liberty. By Richard A. 
Edwards (New York, The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, 1955. Pp. 46. 25c.) 

Choosing the President of The U.S.A. By Kathryn H. Stone. 
(New York, The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 1954. 
Pp. 43. 25c.) 
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